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One of the questions asked of First Year Students in the examinations at the end of the year 
1914-15 was: Discuss th: propriety or impropriety, also the desirability or undesirability of 
using the word “‘client’’ to designate a person under the care of a charitable organization. 


Among the interesting discussions received, were the two following: 


“It seems to me that the word 
‘client’? comes nearest to describ- 
ing the relation between an agent 
of a charitable organization, and a 
person being helped by the agent 
or organization. The word has a 
legal connotation, and expresses 
the idea of one who is seeking in- 
formation, advice, or justice in re- 
gard to public or private rights. 
The charitable organization with 
the most enlightened aim also 
seeks to put the person under its 


“No adequate term has yet been 
invented to describe the relation- 
ship of persons under the care of 
charitable organizations to the or- 
ganization. The word ‘client’ is 
as inadequate as the term ‘case.’ 
Both fall a little short of describing 
the complete relationship. In the 
days of the ancient Roman civiliza- 
tion the word client was comple- 
mentary to the word patron, the 
two designating a relationship 
somewhat paternalistic, the patron 
being a man of wealth and influ- 
ence in the community who 
gathered about him men in humbler 
circumstances to whom he gave 
sometimes financial support, al- 
ways the benefit of his advice and 
community influence to further 
their careers and make them better 


care in touch with all the resources, 
public or private, that may meet 
his need or desire. It iS certainly 
more a dispensary of information 
and advice, and an administrator 
or procurer of justice, than itis a 
dispenser of goods. Therefore the 
word ‘client’ seems better than 
‘customer’, for instance—or than 
‘patron.’ The word ‘patient’ might 
be equally acceptable if its mean- 
ing were not usually restricted to 
those suffering physical or mental 


known. Today the word ‘client’ 
implies rather a business than an 
intimate personal, if paternalistic 
relationship. We speak of a law- 
yer’s clients almost as we speak of 
a man’s employees: though the 
personal relationship may be there 
it is not implicit. 

Neither of these senses of the 
word ‘client’ fits the relationship of 
charitable organizations to persons 
who apply to them. The latter 
meaning is inadequate because the 
case worker must have an intimate 
personal relationship else he or 
she can never work successfully 
with their applicants. The old 
sense of the word is more fitting to 
the actual relationship in that it 
contains the personal element, but 
the situation of patron and client 


PUBLICATIONS: 


Number 1: Social Work with Families and Individuals: 
Number 3: The Probation Officer at Work: 


ills. Perhaps it is better, for after 
all those under the care of a char- 
itable organization are suffering 
from misfortune or misery, in 
some form or other. I should say, 
however, that there might be more 
propriety in using the word ‘patient’, 
but greater desirability in using the 
word ‘client’, for the literal mean- 
ing of the former is more appro- 
priate, and the connotation of the 
latter more desirable.’’ 


and charity organization and 
charges are so unlike, in that the 
one is individual, the other organ- 
ized, that the word is incomplete. 
In the o'd days patrons were beset 
with parasites, and the term client 
would to some imply that parasitic 
relationship of individuals under 
the care of charity organizations to 
the organization. The term ‘case’ 
has the element in it of something 
to be studied, like a doctor’s case, 
but it is too impersonal. It will 
take some one with a fine sense of 
word discrimination and a com- 
plete understanding of the relation- 
ship under question to invent an 
adequate term to fulfill this need. 
By that time let us hope the rela- 
tionship will be obsolete.’’ 
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The GIST of IT— 


THE latest Fourth of July proposal is to 

confer citizenship only on that day; let 
the first voters, both domestic and imported, 
stand up and be initiated together. Page 
302. 


UDGE LINDSEY’S arrest for contempt 
of court, because he refused to reveal 
what a boy confessed to him, brings out 
for discussion the wnole question of the 
relationship of juvenile court judge and 
juvenile delinquent. Page 301. 


FULL text of the peace proposal put forth 
in the midst of war by the German So- 
cialists. Page 299. 


HEALTH exhibits are the outstanding 

features of what the San Francisco 
exposition offers in social economy, and tne 
federal government is the leading exhibitor. 
We may live to see every post-office hang 
out a shingle reading: “Uncle Sam, M.D. 
For long life apply within. Line forms on 
this side.” There are interesting exhibits 
on education, industrial welfare, state care 
of dependents and many others, but the 
story of tne case-worker is nowhere told. 
Page 308. 


NEW YORK CITY will adopt the Gary 
plan for twelve schools with 35,000 
pupils. Page 302. 


WITHOUT attempting the biggest show 

on earth, San Diego has built an ex- 
position that is a joy to the eye. Its ex- 
hibits, dealing cniefly with the great South- 
west, run back through the Spanish cava- 
liers and padres to marvelous sculptured 
records of the folk who lived centuries 
earlier. And then, lest some Aztec family 
begin to look down on its neighbors, they 
produce tne simian likeness of the “Java 
man,” who lived perhaps a million years 
ago but was unfortunately an illiterate fel- 
low and left no records beyond the telltale 
thickness of his skull. Page 303. 


"THE New York city Health Department 

official campaign against drink is to 
be educational in character, with an advisory 
committee of citizens signed up for the 
crew of Dr. Goldwater’s water-wagon. Page 
299. 


HALL we have official unlimited, star- 
chamber censorship of this delicate and 
potent art, the drama? asks Mr. Collier. 
The wind of opinion blows that way. Four 
states have done it, and there have been 
many attempts at piecemeal regulation of 
buildings and audience. Page 315. 


AMES H. BREWSTER has written a 
spirited letter to his former associates 
on the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan, charging that the failure of the regents 
of the University of Colorado to retain ‘aim 
at the post in the law school which he has 
filled for the past year, is equivalent to dis- 
missal, and that “tne only causes for this 
dismissal are the facts that I testified to 
the truth before the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations and that I ap- 
peared as counsel for the Miners’ Union 
before the - Congressional Committee in 
February and Marcn, 1914.” 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4, 1915 


Announcements for 1915-1916 now available for distribution. 


Special Training Course for Playground Workers 


with technical classes at Hull-House and practice work in 


the settlements and public recreation centers. 


For further information, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 2559 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Srhonl for Sorial Workers 


ESTABLISHED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1904 
18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social service ; for men 


and women; for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR— September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An introduction to any form 


of social service and to specialization in the second year. 


SECOND YEAR—September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—For further study and 


training in a selecte 


Open to those who have ‘completed the first year and to 
others with acceptable preparation in social experience. 


The courses offered 


1915-6 are Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical Social Service, Neigh- 


borhood and Community Work. 


Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two-thirds 


of the second year. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 


Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


The Childhood and Youth Series 


Under the General Editorship of M. V. O'SHEA 


Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Department of Education, 
ational Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


THE WAYWARD CHILD 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 
President of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations 

Mrs. Schoff has investigated the cases of 
thousands of children and from this deep 
basis of practical knowledge has_ written 
this message to parents to help children to 
a better chance for useful and successful 


lives, 
THE USE OF MONEY 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., Member of 
the Educational Committee of the National 
Congress of Mothers 
Sound advice to parents on teaching chil- 
dren how to save, how to spend, and bow 
to eauip themselves for business and the 
conduct of household affairs. Just ready. 


By Dr. Mary G. Hoop, 
Indorsed by Anna Steese Richardson 


FOR GIRLS and the MOTHERS OF GIRLS 


A safe, helpful and timely book which 
enlightens without arousing unwholesome 


curiosity. A scientific work for popular in- 
struction, free from anything confusing or 
prurient. 

“I should like to put it in every home, to 
be studied seriously and reverently by 
mother and daughter.’——Marion Harland, 
“If every mother would read it, the question 
‘What to do with our girls’ would be pretty 
well settled.”’—Helen M. Winslow, Editor Of- 
ficial Register of Women’s Clubs in America. 


NATURAL EDUCATION 


By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 


An interesting presentation of the meth- 
ods of teaching by play used by Mrs. Stoner 
in the education of her daughter, Winifred, 
who, as a child, has attracted attention 
everywhere because of her remarkable de- 
velopment, mentally and physically. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL AGE 


By IRVING KING 
Authorof Psychology of Child Development, etc. 
Professor King undertakes in this book 
to give the parent the best modern knowl- 
edge of the “teen age,”’ the all-important age 
of adolescence,—the approved results of sci- 
entific study and experiment, 


THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING 


By WILLIAM A. COOK 
Asst. Prof. of Education, University of Colorado,and 
M. V. O'Shea, Prof. of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 
A thorough, original investigation of (1) 
the psychology of spelling; (2) effective 
methods of teaching spelling; (3) spelling 
needs of typical Americans } (4) words pu- 
pils should learn. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 
Author of Mind in the Making, etc. 

A book written to take hard and fast rules 
out of child-training and give each child a 
glad, good chance for the free, individual 
development of his native talent, his best 
induement, 


Each volume with special introduction by the General Editor, analytical table of contents, lists of books for 


reference, and full index. 


12mo, cloth. Price, each, $1.00 net 


Any of these books will be sent on approval to any subscriber to THE SURVEY. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, 333 Vermont St.,INDIANAPOLIS 


SJewish Chautauqua 
Surivrty 


Summer Courses in Social Service 
New York, July 12th-25th 


Rabbis, Social Workers Sentai Students and 
others interested in Social work 
Lectures—Field Work 


Visits to Institutions 


Jewish Philanthropy 
SCOPE—PROBLEMS 
AGENCIES—ORGANIZATIONS 
Lecturers: 
Dr. Boris D, Bogen 
Dr. Charles Bernheimer 
Dr. Morris Karpas Charles E. Fox, Esq. 


rs. William Einstein 


Synagogue and Social Service 


HIST —ORGANIZATION IN 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOL AND CONGREGATION 


Lecturers: 
Dr. Henry Berkowitz Dr. William Rosenau 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise Rev. Harry S. Lewis 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein 


- Tuition and Registration 


No charge will be made for Tuition. But a Regis- 
tration Fee of $5.00 will be charged for each student 


For BULLETIN containing complete Schedule, 
description of Courses, and information concerning 
Sch cyaratine and Boarding Accommodations, etc. 


Add 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
36 West 68th Street NEW YORK 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel 
Dr. Ludwig Bernstein 


EDUCATION FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


The Theological Department, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N.Y. 


Open to men and women on the same terms. 


Curriculum plannedto meet the needs of a modern 
parish ministry. 

Courses—Joint College - Theological, yielding A. B. in 
four years and B.D. in six, (especially recom- 
mended to students ready for college and intending 
to enter the ministry). 

ines eae Course for College Graduates. Degree, 


Four Years’ Course for those, suitably prepared, not 
college graduates, 
Four Years’ Course for preparation for the rural ministry. 
Theological students have full privileges in the College 
of Letters and Science, and the State School of Agri- - 
culture of St. Lawrence University, whose courses af- 
ford exceptional advantages. | Nocharge for tuition in 
any department. Address forinformation and catalogue, 


J. M. ATWOOD, Dean, Canton, N. Y. 


SHALL I DRINK? 


By Joseph H. Crooker 


A discussion of the drink problem based on the results 
of recent scientific investigation. 


One Reviewer says: 

“The titke of this book is a bit startling, but the 
array of facts presented are more startling still. The 
presentation is by all odds the greatest arraignment 
of the drink habit that we have yet seen. It is a tract 
for the times and a hundred thousand dollars 
eould not be better spent than to publish 
this book in cheap form and distribute it 
throughout the country. It would help tre- 
mendously in ushering in national prohibition. We 
shall xeep this book at our right hand, and the 
readers of this paper will learn many facts from it 


in days to come.”’— Watchman Examiner. 
257 pages and 16 full-page charts. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 19 W. Jackson St. 


The opening of the New York Training 
School for Community and Social Center 
Workers is announced. A limited number 
of students will be enrolled for the year 
1915-16. | For information address the 
Executive Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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As durable as the standard Remington. 
Weight less than half the Standard model. 


For the traveler and for the home. 


Authors, clergymen, physicians, students and 


others wanting a compact, 
will welcome this machine as 


typewriter, 


small, reliable 


solving for them the typewriter problem. 


Price, with dust-proof cover 
With leather traveling case . 


Other Remington models . 


$50.00 
97.50 
100.00 « 


Ask for catalog 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


327, Broadway 


| Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINING: Graduate Amherst Col- 
lege; certificates School for Social Work- 
ers, School of Philanthropy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

EXPERIENCE: Fellowship at. Settle- 
ment; Assistant Headworkership at Settle- 
ment; Secretary to TWO STATE COM- 
MISSIONS. 

I AM SEEKING EXECUTIVE OP- 
PORTUNITY IN GENUINE SOCIAL 

SERVICE. Address 2152, SurRvEY. 


HELP WANTED 


CAPABLE man as Superintendent of 
Jewish Orphan Asylum at Rochester, N. Y. 
(preferably married man) Apply in writ- 
ing, stating experience nad and references, 
to Abram J. Katz, 875 East Avenue, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


New York 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City." 


We Believe— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth ‘‘R” in 
education. 

THat health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT. the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ‘“The 
Profession of Home-Making,”’ giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
acte,—A. S. H.E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, lil. 
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Hudson River Day Line 


The Most Charming Inland Water 


Trip on the American Continent 


PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 
‘‘Washington Irving’’ ‘‘Hendrick Hudsen’’ 
“Robert Fulton’’ ‘“Albany’’ 


Daily Except Sunday 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street . 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street. . . 
Leave New York, W.129th Street . . 9.20 A.M. 
South Bound, leave Albany . 8.30 A. M. 
Landings —Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeep- 
sie, Kingston Point, Gatslilllandliudeons 
The attractive route for Pleasure Travel to 
or from the Catskill Mountains, Saratoga 
and the North, Niagara Falls and the West. 


- TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES. 


Send four cents for Summer Literature. 


Through tickets reading via the New York Central R. R. or 
West Shore R. R. between Albany and New York, 


in either direction, are also available by this line. 


See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day 
Outings from New York, Sundays excepted. 


. 8.40A.M., 
. 9.00 A.M. 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


OF 
AMERICA 
See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 
S.S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 

Meals a la Carte 
Toall lake resorts, pedins Mackinad Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and C hicago. 
Season from June 16 to first week in September 
PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. rite for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Breadway, New York,N. Y. 


Chelsea House Association 


Attrac- 
tive rooms and pleasant surroundings. Chelsea 
House, 434 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, $4 
to $6 a eg Chelsea Second, 363 West 34th 
Street, N. Y. City, $3.50 to $5. 50 a week. 


Board and Lodging for Business Girls. 


Every progressive citizen 
should read this book 


Popular 
Amusements 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 
Editor of Studies in Social Problems, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin 


CLOTH $1.00 


‘Virgin soil is broken in the studies of 
recreation by Mr. Edwards. He starts 
by describing the amusements of a typical 
town very graphically, and considers the 


causes for the existing unsatisfactory 
situation as found in working and living 
conditions and without ignoring the spirit 


of youth. Amusements are classified 
naturally and happily under Dramatic 
Group, Social Rendezvous Group, Ath- 
letic Group, Special Amusement Places, 
Special Amusement Events, A unique 
list of questions recapitulates in interest- 
compelling form the practical points scat- 
tered through the fertile pages of this in- 
yaluable manual.”—GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


Send for catalog of over 200 general relig- 
ious and Bible-study publications,and lists 
on Boy Life, Rural Problems, Physical 
Education, the Immigrant and Missions 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street New York 


Strong Girls 


Girls develop into strong, vigorous, capable 
women through following Camp Fire ideals. 
They gain abounding health and vigor while 
learning to look upon everyday life as full of 
opportunities for service, romance and beauty. 
They live naturally, joyfully and with con- 
stantly increasing appreciation of the meaning 
of true womanhood. The new Camp Fire Girls 
book is a charming story with over 50 wonder- 
ful pictures of girls at work and play. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. Gulick— 
founder of Camp Fire. She has also written 
an introduction for the book and there is a 
portrait of her in ceremonial costume, The 
book tells how this one woman, starting with 
her own family and children, has carried the 
spirit of home and mother-love into a great, 
national, community movement which is de- 
veloping all that is finest and best in girls and 
mothers throughout this country and the whole 
civilized world. Camp Fire is essentially a 
girl and mother movement. If you would have 
your daughter strong and well, learn with her 
the ideals taught in the Camp Fire book. It 
is a joy and delight to all girls and mothers. 
An exquisite gift book. Price $1.25 postpaid 
anywhere in the U. §. Your regular bookseller 
or—send your order and remittance direct to— 

Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 

2607 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Eastern Distributors, Baker & Taylor, New York City 
Western Distributors, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


FOR RENT 


FURNISHED cottage in the Pocono Mts., 
Pa., for the season. Situated on the edge 
of lake. Good boating and fishing. Sur- 
rounded by dense woods. Accommodations 
for ten persons. For further particulars ap- 
ply to M. P. Falconer, Sleighton Farm, 
Darling, Delaware Co., Pa. 


6% Bonds 


of a Fundamental Industry 


We have published an interesting and compre- 
hensive pamphlet on the bonds of Newsprint 
Paper Manufacturing Companies, showing the 
standards by which such bonds should be 
judged and their great desirability when issued 
in accordance with definite safeguards. If you 


are interested in sound six per cent. bonds, ask 


for a copy of Circular No. 8430a. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


B.H. PYRREL 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 


= MO 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
STATIONERS “23% 


EVICE 
PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


$s 
A SPECIALTY 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


PAIGN AGAINST DRINK 


THE sTRATEGY of the New York 
city Health Department’s campaign 
against drink has been placed in the 
hands of an advisory committee of citi- 
zens representing a wide variety of 
scientific, educational and social organi- 
zations, most of which have not been 
identified with the temperance move- 
ment. Such a plan of co-operation in 
starting a new movement is the cus- 
tomary procedure in the field of private 
social endeavor, and it was probably 
from that field, whence he was drafted 
to become commissioner of the Health 
Department, that Dr. S. S. Goldwater 
adopted it for this official move against 
intemperance. 


. N OFFICIAL HEALTH CAM- 


Among the organizations represented 
ate the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Blind, American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, Hudson Guild, State Charities Aid 
Association, Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties, New York Social Center Commit- 
tee, Jewish Community, Committee of 
Safety, Russell Sage Foundation and the 
' Boy Scouts of America. 

Public officials include representatives 
of the Departments of Public Charities, 
Education, Police, Mayor’s Employes’ 
Committee and the State Department of 
Labor. Educational institutions are 
Columbia University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, College of the City of New York 
and Hunters College. Labor is’ repre- 
sented by the Central Federated Union, 
and there are representatives of the 
Life Extension Institute, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the 
United States Brewers’ Association, the 
army post at Governor’s Island, the 
Press Club and various trade groups as, 
the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, the editor of the American Drug- 
gist and a group of leading medical men. 

At least at the start, Dr. Goldwater 
has planned only an educational cam- 
paign, which will be closely tied up to 
the health field. First off, a lantern 
slide, reproduced in the adjoining 
column, will be shown in 800 motion- 
picture theaters in greater New York. 
The department’s reasons for this new 
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activity are given in the weekly bulletin 
of the department: 


“At a recent conference attended by 
200 Indiana health officers, a resolution 
was adopted unanimously declaring that 
health officers and physicians should 
join in the campaign against alcohol. 
As a matter of fact, health officials in 
many states are already engaged in ef- 
forts to combat intemperance by educa- 
tional means, and ample justification for 
their activities in this field is to be 
found in the following facts: 

“A diminution in the consumption of 
alcohol by the community, according to 
those who are in a position to know and 
to judge, would mean less tuberculosis, 
less poverty, less dependency, and less 
pressure on our hospitals, asylums and 
jails. Intemperate drinking cuts into the 
support of the family. The drinking of 
parents weakens the vitality of children. 
Drinking mothers lose twice as many 
babies as do sober mothers. More al- 
coholism is found in the parents of 
feebleminded children than in the par- 
ents of normal children. The children 
of drinkers develop more slowly and do 
poorer school work than do the children 
of abstainers. Alcohol impairs the tone 
of the muscles, lessens the product of 


laborers, depreciates the skill and endur- 


ance of artisans, impairs memory, mul- 
tiplies industrial accidents, causes chron- 
ic disease of the heart, liver, stomach 
and kidneys, increases the death rate 
from pneumonia, and lessens natural im- 
munity to infectious diseases.” 


THE INTEMPERATE USE 


ALCOHOL 


is filling our 


HOSPITALS, 


ASYLUMS, 
POOR HOUSES, 
JAILS and 
CEMETERIES 


THESE ARE FACTS VOUCHED FOR 
by the 


Department of Health, 
City of New York 


HE GERMAN SOCIALISTS’ 
PEACE MANIFESTO 


IN THE very midst of the war, 
the German Socialist Party has put forth 
a peace manifesto declaring that “the 
people want no conquest of land, they 
want peace.” 

German Socialists foresaw the war 
and worked against it, the manifesto re- 
cites. When Germany was_ invaded, 
they “put themselves at the service of 
the Fatherland and voted the means for 
its defence.” They have “striven for a 
renewal of international relations with 
the Social-Democrats of all countries,” 
but without success. Now, “upon Ger- 
many, which has successfully defended 
itself against superior forces, and which 
has frustrated the plan to bring it to 
starvation, rests the duty of taking the 
first steps toward peace.” 

The manifesto was published June 26 
in the form of a full page advertisement 
in the Berlin Vorwaerts. The paper was 
promptly suspended but not until its 
message had crossed the German fron- 
tiers. The New York Times publishes 
a translation in full as follows: 


“For nearly a year the world has been 
devastated by the fury of war. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives have 
been cut off in their prime, works of in- 
calculable value to civilization have 
been destroyed, and there has been an 
appalling weakening of human forces. 
Millions of mothers, wives, and children 
are weeping for their lost sons, hus- 
bands, and fathers. Want and hardship 
heighten the misery now oppressing the 
nations. Must this terrible drama, which 
has no precedent in the history of the 
world, go on indefinitely ? 

“The Socialist Party foresaw this 
world catastrophe and predicted it. It 
has consistently fought, therefore, 
against the policies of imperial expan- 
sion and against the fatal competition 
in armaments, which in the last instance 
is the cause of this war. It has worked 
uncéasingly for a good understanding 
among the nations, for the cause of our 
common civilization, and for the wel- 
fare of mankind. When last year 
threatening war clouds were gathering 
on the horizon the German Socialists 
up to the very last moment bent all 
their energies to preserving peace. But, 
to the misfortune of mankind. they were 
unable to avert the catastrophe. 
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“Then when the Czar’s Cossacks came 
across the border, pillaging and burn- 
ing, the Socialists made good the prom- 
ise that had been given by their lead- 
ers—they put themselves at the service 
of the Fatherland and voted the means 
for its defense. They not only did their 
duty in defending Germany’s national 
independence, but they worked with all 
their might to safeguard its internal in- 
terests in the matter of food supplies, in 
relieving the needy, and in protecting 
the working classes against avaricious 
tradesmen and narrow-minded bureau- 
crats. 

“Faithfully observing the obligations 
which all Socialist parties are bound to 
respect, the German Socialist Party, 
from the very first days of this awful 
tragedy, has striven to further the cause 
of a speedy peace. When the first war 
loan was voted, in August, 1914, the 
Socialist group- in the Reichstag, 
through its spokesman, Herr Haase, 
said: ‘We demand that as soon as guar- 
antees of national safety are secured 
and the enemy shows an inclination to 
make peace, the war be brought to an 
end on conditions admitting of friendly 
relations with neighboring nations.’ 

“This demand, which was accom- 
panied by an expression disapproving 
any policy of conquest, was repeated 
when the new war loan was voted on 
December 2. On May 29, after Italy 
had intervened, the statement was made 
in the Reichstag -in behalf of the So- 
cialist Party that the desire for peace 
was increasing and that the Socialists 
wanted no policy of conquest. At a 
meeting in Vienna on April 12 and 13 
representatives of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Socialist Parties 
again adopted a resolution in favor of 
peace. But the German Socialists have 
not been content with such measures. 
In spite of opposition and_ suspicion, 
they have striven for a renewal of in- 
ternational relations with the Social- 
Democrats of all countries, and when 
the executive committee of the inter- 


. 1. Kempf in the Masses 


TOMPHERUG Ss “DID YOU CALL.” 


national Socialist organization made a 
proposal to hold a meeting at The 
Hague to discuss the possibility of peace 
negotiations, the German Socialist lead- 
ers agreed, under condition that the 
French Socialist Party participate. All 
efforts at an international agreement, 
however, were thwartea by the attitude 
of the French Socialists. 

“We recognize with satisfaction that 
in England, as well as in France there 
are Socialists who are working for 
peace. That cannot blind us to the de- 
plorable fact that the majority of the 
Socialists, both in England and France, 
favor continuing the war until Germany 
is completely conquered. 

“The Socialists in the Reichstag and 
the official leaders of the Socialist Party 
have constantly 
against a policy of conquests and an- 
nexation, We protest again with all 
possible emphasis against all efforts 
looking to the annexation of foreign 
territory and the oppression of other 
peoples—measures now demanded by the 
great business organizations and influ- 
ential political leaders. The mere fact 
that such efforts are being made tends 
to postpone the day of peace, which the 
whole public is now so earnestly await- 
ing. 

“The people want no conquest of land, 
they want peace. If the war is not to 
go on indefinitely until all the nations 
are completely exhausted, some one of 
the powers involved must stretch out 
the hand of peace. Upon Germany, 
which has successfully defended itself 
against superior’ forces, and which has 
frustrated the plan to bring it to star- 
vation, rests the duty of taking the first 
steps toward peace. In the name of 
humanity and civilization, and recog- 
nizing the favorable military position 
which our brave troops have won, we 
urge the government to try to end the 
struggle. We expect of our fellow 
Socialists in other belligerent countries 
that they will make the same demand 
upon their own governments.” 


and unitedly fought 
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HILD CARE IN TIMES OF WA 
AND PEACE 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Child Web 
fare League, Inc., of which G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University, is 


honorary president and Mrs. Waiston § | 


i 
3 


Hill Brown president, has announced the 
formation of the Committee on Care of 
Children in Warring Countries. Adolph 
Lewisohn of New York is chairman and 
Edward F. Brown, author of the plan, is. 
secretary. 


The committee will appoint groups of 
eminent persons in every European 
country, whether or not it is at war, the 
chairman of each national group to sit 
on a central international council. Each 
national group or committee will be 


called upon to prepare a statement of — 


conditions in its country which affect 


children unfavorably, what steps, if any, 


% 


have been taken to remedy these condi- 


tions and what further steps are neces- 
sary to “relieve the immediate needs of 
childhood, prevent future distress and 
promote a vigorous, efficient and happy 
tace.” 


On the basis of these reports the 
American committee will prepare a 
statement of fact and appeal to the world 
and will draft an international Magna 
Charta for childhood. This will con- 
tain “a broad statement of the right of 
the child to be well born, wisely reared! 
and protected against indifference, ig- 
norance and greed”; a constructive pro- 
gram of legislation, including protection 
of all the children of the world, im- 
mediate attention to special conditions. 
resulting from the war, “the proper care 
of mothers and prospective mothers in 
war countries—there should be no dif- 
ferentiation between the mother who is: 
to bear a child by her lawful husband 
and a woman who has been outraged by 
invading soldiery; institutional or other 
adequate care for the wise rearing of 
such children; and legitimization of alli 
so-called ‘war babies.’” 

When these reports and suggestions 
have been prepared, the plan is to call 
an International Conference on Child 
Care, preferably at The Hague, and at 
this conference to draft an international 
code of child-care for the carrying out 
of which each national group or com- 
mittee will be charged with responsi- 
bility in its own country. And the con- 
ference, it is proposed, shall select an 
embassy of childhood “charged with the 
function of securing representation at 
the ultimate peace conference. 

“The international code of  child- 
hood’s_ rights,” says the committee, 
“should be urged as an integral part of 
the peace conditions. Commerce has. 
from time. immemorial been the subject 
of international treaties and understand- 
ings. Now let the child take a place at 
least parallel with commerce. Let us 
lavish on the child the wise solicitude 
and concern which we have so. long ine 
vested in commerce.” 
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Common Welfare 


RE JUVENILE COURT CON- 
FESSIONS PRIVILEGED? 


THE arrest of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver on the charge of 
contempt of court and of conniving at 
the commission of perjury raised an 
issue which concerns every juvenile 
court in the country. 

The real issue at stake is whether or 
not the confessions of juvenile delin- 
quents to the judge of a juvenile court 
are privileged. Judge Lindsey contends 
that they are. If the case now pending 
in the Denver District Court is decided 
against him, he will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. And if he loses there, he 
says, he is willing to go to jail, but no 
one can pry out of him what the chil- 
dren have told him in confidence. 

Judge Lindsey’s arrest is the sequel of 
a dramatic murder trial. A man was 
shot down as he entered his home and 
his wife was charged with doing it. She 
testified that he had been a drunkard. 
While she was being tried, her 12-year- 
old son went to the district attorney and 
said that it was he, not the mother, who 
fired the shot. 

Through a long private examination 
and again as a witness in his mother’s 
trial, he stuck successfully to a circum- 
stantial story that his mother came down- 
stairs with a revolver in her hand, say- 
ing that family affairs had come to the 
point where she could stand it no longer 
and was going to shoot herself; that he 
(the boy) sprang forward to save her 
from herself; that the gun was dis- 
charged and the father killed; that at the 
time of discharge, the gun was in his 
hand. There were no eye-witnesses. 

Though he was unable to break down 
his testimony, the district attorney did 
not believe the boy and felt that Judge 
Lindsey, of all men, could get the 
truth from him. But instead of sending 
the boy to the judge officially, he was 
taken by a friend to the juvenile court 
and Judge Lindsey, promising confi- 
dence, got his story. 

What that story is he refuses to tell 
now as he did when he was subpoenaed 
as a witness. He never has broken 
confidence with a child, he says, and, 
every Other consideration aside, he main- 
tains that his influence with all way- 
ward children would go up in thin air 
the minute he did so with one. In 
girls’ cases particularly, he says, he has 
gotten the truth and made the truth 
serve justice by learning the girls’ real 
stories in confidence when no other per- 
son and no other method could get them. 

Further, he stoutly maintains a legal 
basis for his refusal to testify. As a 
chancellor, he says, he is custodian of 
the conscience of those who come be- 
fore him, and their confessions are thus 
privileged under the common law, al- 
though they lack the statutory privilege 
conferred on husband and wife, lawyer 
and client, physician and patient. 

The jury believed the boy and acquit- 


ted the mother. The district attorney 
continues to believe that the mother 
committed the murder, that the boy lied, 
that Judge Lindsey knows he lied and 
by refusing to testify is conniving at 
peruryj. Decision as to the charges has 
not yet been rendered. 
Judge Lindsey puts his case thus: 


“T contend that to establish a pre- 
cedent to compel a judge to testify to 
statements made by a child to him in the 
strictest confidence, especially where it 
involved the life of his mother and 
where he might be made the medium of 
her execution, in the child’s efforts to 
save his mother’s life, would be detest- 
able and outrageous. I refuse to tes- 
tify on the ground that the communica- 
tion was privileged. 

“To break down that rule by testify- 
ing either for or against the boy would 
jeopardize if not destroy the strength of 
the juvenile court. I am seeking, there- 
fore, to establish a precedent that such 
confidence cannot be disclosed in any 
court proceeding or public manner what- 
ever. I repeatedly pointed out that this 
contention carried with it no right to as- 
sume that the child told me a different 
story from that testified to on the wit- 
ness-stand. 

“T have not the slightest doubt that I 
shall be acquitted. But I should con- 
sider it a great honor to be convicted in 
a fight for so vital and fundamental a 
principle.” 


IGHTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WITH A PAROLE LAW 


STATISTICS FOR eighteen years 
with regard to the indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole laws of Indiana are 
now made available by the State Board 
of Charities. Only prisoners deemed 
capable of becoming law-abiding citi- 
zens who have served their minimum 
sentence are released under the parole 
law. Even then they are kept under 
supervision as long as is thought advis- 
able, within the limits of the maximum 
sentence. This arrangement is believed 
by its advocates to provide a practical 
means of testing a prisoner’s profession 
of reform before actually releasing him 
from custody. 


In eighteen years 9,034 men and 


“women have been released, an average of 


about 500 annually. ‘Twenty-six per 
cent violated their paroles. 

Most of the paroled prisoners were un- 
employed when their offenses were com- 
mitted and as a rule they were not regu- 
lar wage-earners. In prison they were 
taught habits of industry and they were 
not paroled until work was found for 
them outside. The reports indicate that 
during the time they were on parole 
they earned for themselves $2,530,199.40, 
to which should be added board and 
lodging received by many. After paying 
all their expenses they had on hand or 
due them at the time they ceased report- 
ing an average of $50.30 each. The per- 
centage of unsatisfactory cases at the 
reformatory was 25.7; at the state prison 
27.2, and at the woman’s prison 28.6. 
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IN UTAH 


THE CLEAN TOWN CONTEST of 
Utah is a study in the growth of an idea. 
Early in 1914 J. M. Kirkham, secretary 
of the Utah Development League and 
editor of the Utah Farmer, chanced to 
read in a Texas newspaper, an account 
of a clean town contest which was then 
being conducted by the newspapers of 
that state. Struck with the feasibility 
of applying the idea to Utah, he worked 
through the commercial clubs of the 
state, the governor, and the state Board 
of Health. As a result, Utah, in 1914, 
conducted the first clean town contest 
ever held in this country under the aus- 
pices of a state bureau. 

So remarkable were the results last 
year that the contest is being repeated 
this year by the state Board of Health, 
the Utah Development League co- 
operating. The manner of conduct- 
ing the contest and the mode of scoring 
will be essentially the same this year as 
last, so a brief review of last year’s 
event will show the general value of the 
movement. 

The contest started about the middle 
of March. Each town organized a com- 
mittee of citizens who outlined and di- 
rected its campaign. Provo, a town of 
10,000 population, selected a committee 
of fifty. A captain for each of the 250 
city blocks was also appointed. By a 
centrally chosen street the town was 
divided into two competing sections. 
From the citizens of each section a doc- 
tor and layman were chosen, constitut- 
ing a committee of four judges. 

When a resident finished cleaning up, 
he notified the judges that his premises 
were ready for inspection. The judges 
scored his premises on a possible basis of 
90 points. If he scored 75 points he was 
given a red or blue button according to 
whether he belonged to the red or blue 
army. The army receiving the greater 
number of buttons prevailed. In Lehi 
a prize of $25 was given the winning 
side. This local competition was the 
stimulant to prepare the town against 
competing towns. 

The same system of scoring as was 
used locally was employed by the state- 
wide judges in scoring the towns in the 
final contest, excepting that five points 
were reserved for sanitation of school- 
houses and other public buildings and 
five points for vacant lots, making the 
highest possible score for a town, as a 
whole, 100 points. 

The state judges began scoring the 
towns on August 15, before which date 
all preparations for the contest ceased. 
The three judges, one of whom was J. 
H. Wallis, former state food and dairy 
commissioner of Idaho, were paid for 
their services out of the funds of the 
state Health Department. The judges 
were busy scoring from August 15 until 


Git CLEAN TOWN CONTEST 


-the first week in November. 


Of the possible 100 points, 15 were de- 
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voted to sewage, 15 to stables and car- 
rols, 10 to garbage disposal, 10 to water 
supply, 5 to public buildings, 5 to the 
marketing of food, 5 to the presence of 
flies (or better, the absence of them), 5 
to house sanitation. To the zsthetic, as 
distinguished from the sanitary aspect 
of the scoring, the remaining points 
were devoted, namely, to the condition 
of streets, parks and alleys; towns and 
flower-gardens, vacant lots, and fences. 

The towns fell in six classes, from A 
to F inclusive, depending on the popula- 
tion. Salt Lake and Ogden alone con- 
stituted class A. Manti, a town of be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,500 population (Class 
D) received the highest score, although 
there was a prize for the leading town in 
each class. 

T. B. Beatty, M.D., secretary of the 
state Board of Health, states that the 
campaign reduced the death-rate 
throughout the state. 


HE GARY PLAN FOR 12 NEW 
YORK SCHOOLS 


SELDOM, PERHAPS, has any city 
taken so far-reaching an educational 
step as was taken last week by the 
Board of Education of New York city 
when it put its approval on the extension 
of the “Gary plan,” now being tried out 
in that city under the personal super- 
vision of Supt. William Wirt of Gary, 
to twelve public schools in Bronx 
Borough. 


The Board of Superintendents had 
recommended that this action be taken. 
The Board of Education referred this 
recommendation to its Committee on 
Finance, with the request that the mat- 
ter be put in proper form for submission 
to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, and with power to present it 
to that board. While it may be argued 
that this does not literally stamp the 
recommendation with the approval of 
the Board of Education, John Martin, 
who introduced the resolution in the 
board, gives it this interpretation and 
declares that the matter is now all set- 
tled except for the issuance of the nec- 
essary corporate stock. This, it is un- 
derstood, is assured; indeed, it is ex- 
pected that the money will be available 
before the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment adjourns for the summer. 


There: are 25,331 sittings in these 
twelve Bronx schools; on January 1, 
1915, the registration of pupils was 
35,580, or 10,249 more children than 
desks. This condition put nearly 13,000 
children on part time, an acknowledg- 
ment of failure to meet the educational 
demand of the community. 


If population in that neighborhood 
continues to grow at its present rate, 
District Superintendent Taylor  esti- 
mates that on January 1, 1916, the pupils 
in attendance will number 40,000. By 
January 1, 1918, they will have increased 
to 50,000. This is at the present rate of 
growth, but the opening of new rapid 


transit facilities will probably cause a 
much higher rate of increase. 

To meet this rush of youths on the 
doors of learning, the city has so far 
adopted the traditional plan of erecting 
new buildings, following the theory that 
each child must have a desk for his ex- 
clusive use. Two buildings now under 
construction will, when completed, fur- 
nish 4,000 sittings, thus leaving 6,000 of 
the children now on part time still un- 
provided for. Two more buildings, for 
which the money has been appropriated 
but which have not yet been begun, will 
add another 4,000 sittings. 

But these buildings will not be com- 
pleted for two years. Meanwhile the 
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KATHERINE DUMMER 


In Women’s Trade Union League 
Bulletin 


A GAINST the far horizon where 

a the sky 

Already shows a new day’s dawn 
ing light, - 

There stands a man. Here in the 
gloomy night 

Of dark misunderstanding we des- 


cry 

A murderer. But when the sun is 
high 

Then shall we see a hero who 


dared fight 
A tyrant power, who dared claim 


the right 

To life, and seeking it, yet dared to 
die. 

The shameful glory that the world 
will give 

To murderers of war, not that we 
ask, 

He suffers living death that men 
may live, 

He needs a higher honor. So our 
task 


Must be to keep his faith and 
tribute pay 

By willingness to give ourself to- 
day. 


school registration will have grown by 
10,000. The present building policy of 
the Board of Education seems, there- 
fore, to be hopeless. 

Moreover, the two new buildings last 
provided for will cost $1,000,000. It is 
Mr. Wirt’s claim that for an expenditure 
of only $800,000 he can furnish accom- 
modations for 46,000 children, a regis- 
tration that will not be reached until 
after January 1, 1917. The two build- 
ings not yet begun, which are also to 
be run on the Gary plan, will give ac- 
commodations for 8,000 more. To meet 
this same demand by the erection of 
new buildings alone would cost six mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Wirt would spend his $800,000 
not on new buildings, but on alterations 
and additions to the present twelve 
buildings and the purchase of new land 
for playgrounds. He would then install 
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the duplicate system of classes that is 
the peculiar feature of the Gary plan 
How he has already installed this sys- 
tem in one school in Brooklyn was de- 
scribed in THE Survey for March 6. 


But the saving of space and money is 
of course, only one advantage of Mr. 
Wirt’s plan. His $800,000 will add play— 
grounds, shops, swimming pools, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, libraries and 
other educational facilities to the exist- 
ing schools. He will secure, he declares, 
for all children from the fourth year 
up, 380 minutes per day instead of 300 
as now. More than half of this time 
will be given to academic subjects, 
eighty minutes will be given to drawing, 
science, manual training and shop work, ~ 
40 minutes to auditorium work and 40 © 
minutes to gymnasium and play. In 
short, he secures a much richer educa- || 
tion at a greatly reduced cost. 


JULY 4 ONLY 


ON THE HEELS of the move- — 
ment, now meeting with enthusiasm 
throughout the country, to make July 4 _ 
Americanization Day for immigrants, | 
comes the further suggestion that this 
be the one day in the year on which to ~ 
give citizenship to aliens. 3 

The Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, represen- || 
tative on international relations of the © 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, who is responsible 
for this idea, urges also that “all Ameri- 
can-born young men (and also young 
women in states that have established 
woman’s suffrage) be formally admit- 
ted to citizenship on the Fourth nearest 
to their twenty-first birthday.” Let 
them, he says, “be formally received into 
the rights, privileges and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship.” 

In addition to keeping the nation’s 
birthday as the only day for giving 
citizenship to aliens, Mr. Gulick pro- 
poses that “every new citizen should 
qualify for his citizenship.” He sug- 
gests that the United States commis- 
sioner of education have prepared three 
text-books, one on the history of the 
American people, one on the ideals of 
democracy, and a third on methods of 
government, local, state and national. 
Then, he says, let state or county school 
superintendents provide for examina- 
tions on these books in April or May. 

While these, so far, are mere pro- 
posals, another Independence Day move- 
ment—that for a “safe and_ sane” 
Fourth—has acquired such headway 
that organizations which were campaign- 
ing for it a year or two ago are now 
letting it go by its own momentum. 

Local camps of the Boy Scouts of 
America are almost everywhere plan- 
ning to divert the energies of their 
youths into such occupations as aiding 
citizens’ committees in holding civic cele- 
brations, policing the streets during par- 
ades, and handling the crowds. 


iis CONFER CITIZENSHIP ON : 


Aaate eotia serad ine shen 


OW that San Diego has become 
“the first port of call” in the 
United States for vessels pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal, 

it is interesting to go back a step and re- 

member that in 1769, Fra Junipero 

Serra founded on the shores of San 

Diego bay the first white man’s settle- 

‘ment in California. From that time the 

‘town has gone through many. vicissi- 

tudes, but is now a fast-growing com- 

munity of about 80,000 people, built on 

a; hillside. overlooking. an almost. land- 

| locked harbor. The people of San Diego 

have shown great courage and enthusi- 

-asm in building a five million dollar 
exposition with the resources at their 
command, as about three-fifths of the 
amount has been raised in the city and 
county of San Diego. 


the Great Southwest 


The San Diego Exposition, or as it is 
officially called, the Panama-California 
Exposition, is not in the strictest sense 
international in its scope. It is rather 
a record in history, civilization and at- 
tainment, of the great southwestern por- 
tion of the United States. It is small, 
compact, intime, and has an atmosphere 
of restful harmony in architecture and 
planting which no other exposition has 
ever possessed. 

The site of the exposition is Balboa 
Park, a high, nearly level plateau diver- 
sified by deep canyons, and lying less 
than a mile from the center of the town. 
It commands a superb view of the sur- 
rounding country, with range after 
range of mountains to the east and south 
stretching far down into Mexico where 
the flat top of Table Mountain is easily 


SAN DIEGO 


he Panama-California Exposition and the Changing Peoples 


of 


By William Templeton Fohnson 


recognized. The city and the bay are 
below in the immediate foreground; then 
Coronado Beach and the Pacific Ocean 
with the sharp outlines of the Mexican 
Coronado Islands on the horizon. Some- 
thing of the historic and architectural 
setting of the exposition should be set 
down before taking up those phases of 
special interest to the students of social 
life and customs of the changing peoples 
of the Southwest. 

The early history of California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico is linked indis- 
solubly with that of Spain. Nearly a 
hundred years before the Pilgrims land- 
ed at Plymouth, Coronado and his little 
band of adventurers pushed up the Rio 
Grande valley, possibly as far as Colo- 
trado. Cabrillo explored the coast of 
Lower California and sailed into San 


TEMPLE OF CHICHEN ITZA (YUCATAN) FROM A PAINTING BY CARLOS VIERRA 


Here once flourished a 


before Spanish soldiers penetrated into the Southwest. 


civilization and community life comparable to that of ancient Babylon, but which died centuries 
The sculptured monolith shown above was found among the ruins 


of the old Maya city of Quirigua, one of the records in stone uncovered from the tangled tropical overgrowth. 
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Diego bay. The Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Fathers underwent © frightful 
hardships in founding their missions in 
the barren wastes of Lower California; 
but from 1769, when the devout Serra 
and his fellow-priests planted the great 
cross on the shore of San Diego bay, 
their troubles, except for raids by the 
Indians, were nearly over. In a few 
years twenty-three missions had been 
founded stretching from San Diego to 
the shores of San Francisco bay. The 
land fulfilled its promise and under the 
care of the Fathers brought forth crops 
in measure beyond their dreams,—a 
land which is aptly described in the in- 


INDIAN ARTS BUILDING 


scription on the base of the dome of the 
California State Building: 


TERRAM FRUMENTI HORDEI AC 
VINEARUM IN QVA FICUS ET MALO- 
GRANATA ET OLIVETA NASCUNTUR 
TERRAM OLEI AC MELLIS.” 


With such a background, the choice of 
Spanish Renaissance architecture for 
the fair buildings, was peculiarly appro- 
priate, not only because of historical as- 
sociations and because the climate of 
southern California is in many respects 
similar to that in parts of Spain, but 
particularly because Spanish Renais- 
sance architecture with its gaiety and 
freedom, is wonderfully adapted to ex- 
position buildings. 

The general plan and scheme of archi- 
tecture for the buildings was entrusted 
to Bertram G. Goodhue of New York, 


"A land of corn, barley and vines, in 
which the fig, pomegranate and olive grow; 
a land of oil and honey. Deut. 8:8. 


NEW MEXICO BUILDING, AFTER THE OLD SPANISH MISSION OF ACOMA 


THE PRADO 


HE early his- 
tory of Califor- 
nia, Arizona and 
New Mexico is 
linked indissolubly 
with that of Spain. 
In the architec- 
tural scheme at 
San Diego here. is 
a building that 
seems to suggest 
the Casa de Mon- 
terey at Salaman- 
ca; there, the bell- 
towers and simple 
coutours of a Cali- 
fornia mission > 


A SECTION 


OF THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


San Diego 


_ than whom there is no more sympathetic 
"exponent of the Spanish style. His 
"magnificient work on the permanent 
group of buildings, comprising the Cali- 
fornia State Building and Fine Arts 
Building with its dependencies, has 
_. shown the wisdom of his being chosen 
to execute the designs. 

' The spirit of the Renaissance which 
swept over Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, was slow in crossing 
the Pyrenees and entering Spain. In 
” Italy the new architecture was restrain- 
ed by the classic example of Rome, but 
in Spain it became the most fanciful 
style the world had ever known. It is 
an architecture of great plain wall sur- 
faces, of profusely decorated doors and 
windows, of tiled domes, delicate 
wrought iron work and elaborate balus- 
trades. The Moorish love for concen- 
tration of ornament and lacy arabes- 
ques was a strong influence. All re- 
gard for classic proportions was thrown 
to the winds; columns were twisted and 
grooved; cornices were contorted into 
every conceivable shape; ornament be- 
came the wildest profusion of gryphons 
and birds, scrolls and garlands, cherubs 
and masks,—everything that a vivid im- 
agination could turn into sculpture; yet 
with all its eccentricities, and unfam- 
iliar as it is to most Americans, it is a 
style which is quite irresistible in its 
charm. 

The main entrance to the exposition is 
reached by means of a magnificent con- 
crete bridge spanning the Cabrillo Can- 
yon, and at the end of this bridge there 
rises a Spanish city of the seventeenth 
century, its towers 
and domes glistening 
in the sun. 

_ On the’ right, are 
grouped on the edge 


of the canyon the various state build- 
ings, that of New Mexico taken from 
the archaic mission of Acoma, standing 
out among the others. On the left, in 
the background, there are the structures 
of the Isthmus, terminated by the 
Painted Desert, the very successful ex- 
hibit of the Santa Fé Railway. In the 
center rise the magnificent tower and 
dome of the California 
State Building. 

You pass through an 
arched and _ sculptured 
portal, suggesting -in its 
depth the entrance to an 
ancient fortified town, 
The scene has changed. 
It is back in the period 
when Spain was at the 
zenith of her power. On 
one side is the great ca- 
thedral. There is no finer 
Spanish Renaissance fa- 
cade in existence, and the 
great tower rivals in 
beauty the towers of 
Seville and Cordova. On 
the other side is the sim- 
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ple tile-roofed arcade of the Fine Arts 
Building. On one hand, splendor, on the 
other simplicity; yet there is no jarring 
note, 

Ahead stretches the Prado, its narrow 
roadway planted with black acacias and 
flanked by shady vine-clad arcades. A 
little further on is the great Plaza de 
Panama, where one can stand and ab- 

sorb the full beauty 


of buildings and 
planting. Here is a 
building that seems 


to suggest the Casa 
de Monterey at Sala- 
mancas= = there; the 
bell-towers and sim- 
ple contours of a 
California mission. 
Doves in thousands, 
sweep down into the 
square and flutter 
abcut while they are 
being fed by eager 
children. There are 
gay colored curtains, 
tapestries draped 
from the windows 
and balconies, the at- 
tendants are in Span- 
ish costume and a 
band is playing La 
Paloma. It is a,won- 
derful picture, a har- 
mony in architecture, 
planting and decora- 
tion. 


THE CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING 


This structure, 
with its fine Span- 
ish Renaissance 
facade, is designed 
for permanent use 


Most of us assume that America as a 
home of human civilization came into 
existence when the Europeans discover- 
ed it and gave it name. We insist that 
it is a new world dependent on the old 
world for civilization. Yet centuries 
before the first Spanish soldier set foot 
in America, there flourished and died in 
the forests of Guatemala and the lime- 
stone plains of Yucatan a civilization 
in many respects as efficient as that of 
Nineveh or Babylon, and one that 
wrought itself out in a world that we 
call new. 

Unless fabled Atlantis connected the 
eastern and western hemispheres, the 
Mayas could have received no influence 
from any of the antique cultures that 
history and literature reveal to us, yet 
the pyramids and temples, sculptures 
and hieroglyphics that now stand mute 
in the tropical wilderness are made 
more tantalizing by lines and figures 


The San Diego Exposition is the first to devote its Science and Educational Building to the subject of man. 
tions and the museums of the world were drawn upon. 


that might have been wrought in As- 
syria, Egypt or Palestine. 

The rotunda and galleries of the 
beautiful California Building are de- 
voted to exhibiting replicas of the Maya 
monuments, with bas reliefs, models and 
paintings illustrating their civilization. 

In the vestibule, you are immedi- 
ately surrounded by the records through 
which that ancient life sought to 
make itself known to all time. The 
temples of Palenque, from which these 
were copied, are rapidly disintegrating 
in the wilderness of southern Mexico. 
With stone implements those records 
were made in stone. Note the figures 
of the priest, the tablet of the cross, 
the tablet of the sun,—all revealing the 
development of centuries of religious 
symbolism and suggesting again the 
long, slow growth of art. 
| With painstaking care the artists 
have sought to give expression to some- 
thing that was of deep significance to 
many generations of human life. There 
are the written syllables that would 


clear up the mystery, or deepen it by 
moving it farther back, but no man of 
our later race has yet been able to read 
them. The few late compilations of 
Maya literature, made after the first 
Spanish missionaries had piously de- 
stroyed all the native books they could 
find, have given students a clue to the 
ancient chronology, so that the dates 
on the tablets and monuments can be 
read and related to our own dates with 
some degree of accuracy. S. G. Morley, 
one of the most ingenious and careful 
of these investigators, has translated the 
date of the opening of our exposition 
into Maya hieroglyphics and chronology, 
and the results of his labor may be 
seen above the door by which you pass 
into the rotunda. 

One of the most beautiful monuments 
of the entire collection is the Plumed 
Serpent Portal through which you enter. 
Here it is in its original dimensions. 
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Look at it and keep it in mind, for you 
will see it again when you stand before 
the model of the great temple of Chichen 
Itza in the balcony. Our immediate in- 
terest now is in the monuments of 
Quirigua, that occupy the floor of the 
rotunda. 

Quirigua was one of the oldest of 
Maya cities. On the large relief map 
that is on the floor in the center, you will 
find it among the mountains and valleys 
of Guatemala, with the later Maya 
world to the north and east, covering 
Yucatan, which extends far towards 
Florida and Cuba. For centuries Quiri- 
gua was buried in the tropical wilder- 
ness, in the paradise of strange, rank 
growth, in lofty trees and dense shrub- 
bery, and of the animal life that figures 
in its weird symbolism. Then the School 
of American Archeology cleared the 
jungle, and let in the light once more 
upon these sculptured monoliths. 

Here you see them, just as they once 
stood about the courts and plazas of 
Quirigua, upwards of two thousand 
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years ago; faces thick-lipped, narrow-— 
eyed, some of them adorned with thin] 
pointed Egyptian beards; mythic mo 
sters—the Great Turtle and the Dragon, 
the former with a woman, the latter 
with a man, in its mouth. On one of th 
shafts is carved the figure of a bearded © 
man—the Death God: is shown on the | 
back of the same column; a priest-ruler 
—on the Leaning Shaft; and on anotil 
a woman ruler or priestess. 


ments is marvelous, considering that ce 

tools were almost certainly of stone. 
The replicas are true to the smallest de- ~ 
tail, and some of the work is so well © 
preserved that even the marks of the 
tools may be discerned. 
In the Indian Arts Building, there is j 
an opportunity to study in its completest | 
form the evolution of a race. Until the 
coming of the Europeans, the Indians 
had no contact with any other race; so | 
| 


Special expedi- 


that their culture is all their own and 
influenced by no other people. Step by 
step the progress of the race may be 
traced by means of implements, models, 
drawings and photographs from the 
time when the Indian first had brain 
power to fashion the rudest axe down 
to the present day, the degree of civili- 
zation of which is shown by living In- 
dians, who in little booths are engaged 
in the arts they practice when at 
home. 

The earliest achievement of the In- 
dians is shown with the aid of life- 
size models illustrating the methods of 
knife-and arrow-making and carving 
out pottery from solid blocks of soap- 
stone. The implements of this age are 
very rude, but gradually the workman- 
ship improves in case after case of 
specimens until the Indian is ready for 
his next great step forward—the use of 
metal. 

_Already hatchets have been made of 
hematite (clear iron ore) and now the 
Indian begins to fashion weapons from 
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copper. Two models show Indians at 
work cutting out the copper ingot and 
mining iron, the principal use of which 
was in making paint to besmear their 
bodies. The first attempts at pottery 
were vessels made of reeds daubed 


-) over with mud. Another great step was 


the discovery that the reeds might be 


> omitted. 


The North American Indians were 
not sculptors as were their brothers the 
_ Aztecs and Mayas in Mexico and Cen- 


tral America; but it cannot be said that 
+ they were a less cultivated people. 


The 
Indians were deeply religious and had 
evolved a very noble philosophy; they 
were simple, diligent, honest people and 
highly moral until they came in contact 
with the Europeans. How ‘their ideals 
have suffered, is a lasting arraignment 
of our civilization. 

There are models and photographs 
of the Cliff Dwellers of the Southwest— 


which may grow a future great museum. 

At San Diego, the Science and Edu- 
cation Building has for the first time 
been devoted to the science of evolu- 
tion of man. At Paris in 1878, and 
Dresden in 1911, the subject of man 
received considerable attention and 
there were sections devoted to physical 
anthropology. In co-operation with the 
Smithsonian Institution, through the 
good offices of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka and 
many European scientists, Edgar L. 
Hewett, the director of exhibits, has 
been able to present the subject scien- 
tifically, graphically, and with a wealth 
and accuracy of detail never before at- 


tempted. 
Special expeditions were made to Si- 
beria, Africa, Polynesia, Peru and 


other lands, in search of needed mate- 
rial, and casts were obtained from 
European museums in all instances 
where they were needed to complete the 


lustrating the development of the brain, 
skull, lower jaw and the more impor- 
tant bones from the third month of the 
intra-uterine life onward. With the ex- 
ception of the brain series, all these ex- 
hibits are originals. Charts in this room 
give data regarding senility and will be 
supplemented with those showing the 
growth of the child. 

Still another room contains models il- 
lustrating the racial and sexual differ- 
ences in the development of mankind. 
The variations between the so-called 
white, black and yellow races, is very 
marked both in facial characteristics 
and bone structure; and the vast dif- 
ferences between Indian, Eskimo, Mon- 
golian, Negro and other peoples are 
shown by means of casts taken from life. 

The last room illustrates pre-Colum- 
bian surgery. There is a large exhibit 
of skulls brought from Peru by a spe- 
cial expedition, most of which have suf- 
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This series of ten models by the Belgian sculptor, Mascré, traces tne descent from the “Java man” of a million years ago to the 
man of the European forests of twenty thousand years ago. 


models showing burial customs; and 
many drawings illustrating Indian sym- 
bolism from the simple square with the 
eagle or prayer-bird at the corners to 
the most elaborate designs with which 
their pottery told the story of their lives 
and thoughts. In the hall of south- 
western archeology, a series of mural 
paintings by Gerald Cassidy shows the 
country of the Cliff Dwellers. The 
walls are decorated with Indian friezes 
and symbolic designs. 

Another intensely interesting feature 
of this building is the models of abor- 
iginal life, customs and habitation of all 
the primitive peoples of America, from 
the country of the Eskimos to. Pata- 
gonia. 

Only two collections of Indian life— 
those of the National Museum at Wash- 
ington and of the Field Museum at 
Chicago—are as complete as this. The 
collection, together with the Maya ex- 
hibit and the exhibits in the Science of 
Man Building, will remain permanently 
in San Diego as the: nucleus round 


collections bearing on the life of an- 
cient man. 

One room is devoted to the life of 
man before historic times. A set of 
ten models made by an eminent Belgian 
sculptor, Mascré, shows the evolution of 
man from the “Java man” of a million 
years ago to the man of the European 
forests twenty thousand years ago, the 
immediate precursor of our people. 
These models are constructed from the 
actual skeletal remains, and the decora- 
tions and implements are exact repro- 
ductions of those found with the bones. 
Photographs and charts show the exact 
locality in which the bones were found, 
together with the geological stratifica- 
tion. These are supplemented with 
drawings of early man by noted artists, 
as well as pictures made by paleolithic 
man himself. 

A second room is dedicated to the de- 
velopment of the human body from the 
period of fecundation to the fully adult 
stage, and beyond to senility. Wall 
cases in this room contain: exhibits il- 


fered from the blows of the murderous 
stone-headed weapons shown in _ the 
cases. On many of the skulls there is 
evidence of trephining—in some cases 
clumsy and irregular, in others marvel- 
ously expert considering the fact that 
the instruments were probably stone. 

In another part of the science build- 
ing there is a social welfare exhibit 
\which is of interest, as are the exhibits 
of two life insurance companies. 

Other. exhibits which should be seen 
are: the art exhibit, devoted to the work 
of the American Impressionist school; 
the ancient chapel in the Fine Arts 
Building; and the women’s headquarters, 
a series of rooms in which a daring 
scheme of interior decoration has been 
most successfully carried out. 

The visitor at the San Diego Exposi- 
tion will not be appalled by colossal 
bigness and leave exhausted, but rather 
will he be rested and inspired by the 
quiet beauty and harmony of one of the 
most successful examples of group plan- 
ning which has ever been evolved. 


OR one sensitive to a brilliant yet 

soft and uniform color-scheme 

that echoes, nay, even adds to, 

earth and sky; for one who can 
feel architecture which combines all the 
past, yet makes a new and majestic 
composite; for one who recognizes the 
result of a real collaboration between 
man and nature, there is no exhibit at 
the exposition that can approach the 
exposition itself in the message of as- 
piration for good and the protest against 
the tawdry and wasteful which the 
radiant mass of buildings seems to em- 
body. 

The originality yet harmony of sculp- 
ture, fountains, arches, and j 
towers, the prodigal masses ‘ 
of gorgeous and_ varied & 

) 
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flowers in the numberless flower-beds, 
the perfectly grouped shrubs and trees 
planned so carefully that they seem not 
to be planned at all; the Marina, with 
blue waters and green hills and moun- 
tains beyond,—these the visitor must 
see and seeing them, feel his pulses 
thrill and his certainty that life is good 
renew itself. He must stay till evening 
comes and watch a soft radiance that is 
not of the day gradually transfigure 
domes, towers, statuary, fountains, and 
lagoons; watch until, thanks to Ryan’s 
consummate use of indirect lighting, he 
sees at last the world of faerie as only 
his mind’s eye has heretofore given him 
to see it. 

His Arabian Nights’ dream comes 
true! Then why not his dream of a so- 
ciety freed from destitution? 

It is a sharp shift from 
the exquisite unity of plan 
and color outside to the vast 
spaces within, where hetero- 
geneous ideals clash with 
each other and metaphorical- 
ly (or even actually) clamor 
for your attention with more 
or less dignity. To go in- 
side the buildings, after 
dwelling on the harmonious 
beauty outside, is to get, 
first of all, a distinct reac- 
tion,—a sense of undesired 
return to a world of marts 
and petty striving for petty 


CORTEZ 
By Charles Neihaus 


Typical of the com- 
ing of European civil- 
ization 


NATIONS OF THE EAST 


ends. None the less, inside one must go, 
for the exhibits of chief interest to the 
social worker are there. Likewise, to 
find them he must go through many 
buildings, for the exhibits he seeks are 
not in any one building. 

Alvin Pope, chief of the Palace of 
Education, who planned the social econ- 
omy exhibit, expected to have a separ- 
ate palace of social economy wherein a 
logically arranged exhibit would have 
covered great stretches. But the board 
of the exposition, resembling after all 
the great majority of the world whose 
interests they had at heart, did not care 
so much for social economy as did Mr. 
Pope and some of the rest of us. When 
a question of funds arose, the palace of 
social economy seemed to the board to 
represent the marginal need, and the 
plan to have such a building was aban- 
doned, to Mr. Pope’s great disappoint- 
ment. 

From the writer’s point of view, this 
failure to have all social exhibits in one 
place has not proved a very grave de- 
fect. He who plans an exposition has 
and should have primarily in mind “all 
the world and his wife.” All the world 
and his wife have little or no interest 
in a palace; of social economy. The 
average exposition visitor will go to see 
food products, machinery and manufac- 
tures with eagerness; he will stroll about 
in agriculture and mines and in state 
and foreign buildings, with curiosity; 
but he will—alas, that it is true !—too 
often leave education and social econo- 
my to the specialist. 

Because an exposition is a traditional 
contrivance for introducing novelties to 
the masses, the specialist in whatever 
field will not hope to see much more 
than findings he is already familiar with. 
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He will look, rather, for graphic state- 


ment of familiar data, look to see how 
well the public.is being told the story 
he is interested to have popularized and 
so if the exhibits bearing on chari- 
ties and correction, health, municipal 
and labor problems and kindred subjects 
are, as at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, scattered about where 
everybody must unwarily see them, the 
social exhibitor gains, for he may hope 
that his message will reach a larger 
public. 

To get inspiration for new ways 
whereby to tell his own particular story 
as vividly and sympathetically as pos- 
sible, the social worker should wander 
through all the palaces. He will be 
rewarded by the sight of many odd de- 
vices for attracting unawakened minds, 
by numberless new contrivances cleverly 
designed for developing higher efficiency 
in field and factory, home and amuse- 
ment center. 

Should the visitor interested in social 
questions have made the mistake, how- 
ever, of being .in a hurry,—if, like a 
weary old lady I met, he’s “goner’ try 
ter see it all terday even if it’s awful 
tiresome,”—what follows here may help 
to facilitate matters. 

In the foreign buildings, notably those 
built by Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Argentine, Uruguay, Guatemala, Italy 
and Japan, there are charts on educa- 
tion, health and industry, some of them 
The admirably conceived and 
artistically presented exhibit of the city 
of New York is housed in its own re- 
markable little building. Several state 
buildings, as, for example, Oregon, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and II- 
linois (where the carefully prepared 
Lincoln memorial room is installed), 


have pertinent matter on display. In 
the Palaces of Varied Industries and of 
Food Products, many exhibits primarily 
planned to advertise wares tell also 
stories of improved conditions of work 
and life which the social worker will re- 
joice to see and to see popularized. It 
is in the Palaces of Mines, of Liberal 
Arts, and especially of Education, how- 
ever, that he will find those exhibits most 
specifically of interest to him, those ex- 
hibits that convey the social message of 
the scientific, humanitarian and educa- 
tional world. 

So much for the general location of 
the “social” exhibits. It is difficult to 
decide how to proceed in discussing the 
exhibits themselves. Their number is 
very great. Merely to enumerate them 
would be stupid and futile. 
To describe each of the bet- 
ter ones properly would re- 
quire an article. To select 
a few of the more striking 
exhibits giving these all the 
space possible; or to choose 
certain topics,—health, in- 
dustry, charities and correc- 
tion and the  like,—the 
topics of most interest to so- 
cial workers, designating the 
more remarkable exhibits 
under each topic, seem the 
only alternatives worth con- 
sidering. At the risk of fail- 
ure, I have chosen the latter 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Symbolizing the 
tragic passing of the 
red man 


Caléer, Lentelli, Roth, sculptors of both groups 


way, in the hope that it would be the 
most serviceable. 

The health material is especially fine. 
There are no exhibits so numerous and 
so full of popular instruction, no sets of 
charts, screens and models, whose mes- 
sage is so extensive and intensive as 
these that tell of ways to diminish dis- 
ease and to increase national vitality. 

Most complete of all the displays in 
this field, is that of the United States 
government. Filling one end of the 
Palace of Liberal Arts, it covers the 
whole subject of personal and public 
hygiene and sanitation, with a masterly 
completeness of detail and a dexterous 
use of instructive devices that requires 
and repays three or four hours of study. 

This is one of the exhibits 
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whose details deserve a special article. 

The American Medical Association 
has an interesting exhibit in the Palace 
of Education. This display includes 
twelve three-dimension exhibits that pre- 
sent in an effective manner some start- 
ling fallacies of “patent medicines” in- 
vestigated and proved by the association. 
During its convention June 21-25, the as- 
sociation will have a scientific exhibit 


POTTERY MAKING 

at Arequipa Sanator- 
ium, Fairfax, Cal., an 
advance in vocational 
life for convalescents 
(to the left) 


OPEN AIR SHOOLS 
initiated by the Eliz- 
abeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, an 
advance in the cam- 
paign for prevention 
(to the right) 


school hygiene, of good water-supply and 
of sewage disposal. The New York ex- 
hibit stresses particularly questions of 
prolongation of life. A clever mechani- 
cal arrangement at the center of the 
space is called, “the path of life.” 
Little wax figures dressed to portray 
the various ages of man are made to 
move in a series of ten parallel lines to- 
ward a precipice, down which they suc- 


clearness the curse of the 


hookworm. — 
Wax figures, charts, and automatically © 
changing transparencies, illustrative of © 
the work done in Kentucky, show the > 


simple, yet dreadful processes of infec- 
tion, the painful and pitiable results, and _ 
then the magic changes wrought by ap- — 


plication of the hookworm cure. The 
whole exhibit tells convincingly of the 
power of scientific investigation, at a 


PATH OF LIFE 


A feature of the prolongation of life exhibit of the New York State Department of Health. The little 
figures which start out from the box so bravely fall through death traps according to the ratio shown by our 
mortality tables—depicting the tragedy and waste of preventable death 


prepared by laboratory research work- 
ers. This will show the progress of 
medical science and its relation to the 
prevention of disease; also, the relation 
of scientific research to social, economic 
and humanitarian progress. 

The health departments of Massachu- 
setts and New York each have good ex- 
hibits. Massachusetts gives its best en- 
ergies to showing standards and costs of 


THE HOOKWORM EXHIBIT 
International Health Commission, Rockefeller Foundation 


cessively disappear in a way to carry to 
the most superficial observer the facts 
that twenty-six out of every hundred die 
before the age of ten; that only 1.8 per 
cent live to the age of ninety. 

The International Health Commission 
of the Rockefeller Foundation has one 
of the most frequented of the “health,” 
or better, “disease,” exhibits. The com- 
mission has presented with sickening 


relatively low community cost, to save 
those who have been reckoned hopeless 
social wreckage. 

The Arequipa Sanatorium at Fairfax, 
California, has perhaps the most decora- 
tive as well as instructive single exhibit 
on the care and prevention of tubercu- 
losis. A carefully made model shows 
the unusual and effective form of build- 
ing used for the patients; a dexterous 
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ONE OF THE AUTOMATIC MECH- 
ANISMS BY WHICH THE SPREAD 
OF DISEASE THROUGH CARELESS 
HABITS IS ILLUSTRATED 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE 
U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION APPROPRI- 
ATELY ENOUGH AFFORDS 
OPPORTUNITY FOR PUT- 
TING FORTH THE COM- 
BAT AGAINST TROPICAL 
DISEASES WHICH WAS 
AS NOTABLE AN 
ACHIEVEMENT AS THE 
DIGGING OF THE CANAL 
ITSELF 


ENLARGEMENT OF 
YELLOW FEVER MOS- 
guito, Aedes calopus 

(to the right) 


MOSQUITO HABITAT 
MODEL, Anopheles, or 
malaria mosquito 
(to the left) 
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DEATH RATE 


BY TURNING THE WHEEL EVERY 
VISITOR CAN FIND OUT WHAT THE 
CHANCES OF LIFE ARE IN HIS 
STATE 


girl in white, fashions “Arequipa” pot- 
tery, and as she works, she explains how 
the patients, who are only in the incipient 
stages of the disease, learn the potter's 
art, working in the open air a number 
of hours specifically prescribed by the 


doctor. Statistical charts tell of the 
daily routine and of what wages the pa- 
tients have been able to earn. 

Over in another part of this building 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund has its exhibit. Neither thought 
nor expense has been spared to make a 
comprehensive and beautiful statement 
of what this movement aims to do and 
how to do it. There are plans and 
photographs typical of open-air schools 
in Europe and America; maps showing 
possible arrangements of different units 
of open-air schools, gardens, theaters, 
and playgrounds; collapsible models of 

‘different types of open-air schools, life- 
size wax figures of children in cold- 
weather garments sitting at special desks 
or resting on cots,—the whole aiming to 
show the obvious advantage of the: open- 
air movement for the development of 
healthy bodies and active minds. 


The exhibit of the federal Children’s 
Bureau must, of course, be classed prim- 
arily as child welfare, but here health is 
none the less the keynote. The best 
features of this notably good exhibit are 
its directness, its clearness and its con- 
soling lack of sentimentality. 

“To write a good screen,” says Anna 
Louise Strong, who has this exhibit in 
charge, “one must be brief, be clear, be 
brief, be interesting, be brief.” This 
motto she has lived up to most worthily. 
Every means of catching and keeping 
attention has been used. Screens with 
new color-schemes, effective colored 
relief maps, colored transparencies, 
numerous electric contrivances and liv- 
ing exhibits, each and all telling well- 
chosen stories, get the crowd and keep 
it at this exhibit in larger numbers than 
at almost any other in the Education 
building. 

Here, the facts and the causes of in- 
fant mortality get vivid demonstration. 
For instance, seven little white coffins 
are related to one hundred babies liv- 
ing in clean, wholesome districts; twen- 
ty-seven such coffins, in relation to 


another hundred babies, living in dark, 
overcrowded or poorly ventilated rooms, 
drive home the gruesome fact of the in- 
fluence of bad housing on longevity. 
Another device shows the relative mor- 
tality of babies, according as windows 
are open or closed. 

At this exhibit the most dignified and 
complete statement of the rights and 
wrongs of the working child is also to 
be seen, as well as the only set of charts 
that I noted, making a vigorous propa- 
ganda for complete and prompt national 
birth registration. 

Following the theory that people learn 
most by seeing things done, a small 
babies’ hospital with glass walls has 
been arranged in one corner of the 
space allotted to the Children’s Bureau. 
Here Dr. Bradley with a trained nurse 
and several students from the depart- 
ments of child hygiene and nutrition at 
the University of California, is doing 
much to enlighten visiting mothers. By 
appointment, these mothers bring their 
babies to this corner of the building, and 
then ‘inside the glass walls, while the 
crowd watches on the outside, the doc- 
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The frieze which encircles the room given up to the extensive exhibits of the American Federation of Labor 


UNDER THE PROTOCOLS 


Exhibit of tne Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the gar- 
ment industry (New York), illustrating combined’ action of 
employers and employes in attacking the risks and high human 


costs not yet eliminated from their industry 


tor weighs, measures and passes upon 
the child. 

In another part of the exhibit a train- 
ed dietitian, before a large glass case 
containing food-stuffs for babies, gives 
advice as to choice of food, and demon- 
strations as to how to prepare it. In a 
word, a model baby-clinic is daily in 
progress. 

It is at the Children’s Bureau, too, 
that the movement for better recreation 
gets a specially helpful demonstration. 
Elsewhere among the school exhibits, 
several small model playgrounds are 
shown. At the Bureau of Safety and 
Sanitation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, there is a superb model 
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AN EMPLOYER'S EXHIBIT 


That of the largest employer in the United States—the U. S. 


Tne miniature of the new model mining 


town of Fairfield, Ala., is part of the elaborate exhibit of its 


Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and Welfare 


playground. At the Philippine exhibit 
the magnificent development of the play 
movement in the Manila schools is well 
depicted. But here at the Children’s Bu- 
reau, real live children, under the direc- 
tion of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club 
or the Oakland Playground Commission, 
gather daily to play.. Chiefly they are 
taught how the play spirit can find satis- 
faction in the use of little things. Given 
bits of wood, spools, pasteboard, string, 
colored paper, brass tacks or a few nails 
to choose from, they are told to see what 
they can do with them. The instructor’s 
part is merely to ask the child what he 
is going to make and then to see to it 
that he does what he planned. 


STRIKING 
OF 


EARNINGS 
LAST 


Shelves in this corner of the exhibit 
are steadily filling with the proofs of 
what a happy imaginative hour such a 
scheme can provide. 

There is no lack of exhibits to show 
the facts and the needs of labor and the 
laborer. The United States Bureau of 
Labor, in its several departments, is well 
represented. : 

The Department of Immigration satis- 
fies the “something going on” requisite 
of a good exhibit, by using electricity for 
several interesting automatic charts. 
The facts of immigration for 1914 are 
told in short statements on constantly 
shifting electric signs. Automatic trans- 
parencies show types of immigrants in 


5an Francisco 


their bright or sombre costumes. A 
seven-foot electric graph shows the 
wave of immigration in its fluctuations 
from 1820 to 1914; a line of continuous 
light slowly weaves its zigzag path 
from the lower left-hand corner to the 
upper right-hand corner, telling vividly 
the story of how the number has risen 
from 25,000 in 1820 to almost 1,400,000 
in 1914. 

A case containing the curious and 
pathetic things that immigrants bring 
with them, attracts much attention. So 
do pictures of Ellis Island and of the 
San Francisco immigration station. 

Another center of attraction is an ad- 
mirable table map of the world, which 
represents the United States as the great 
gathering place. In the center is the 
United States, toward which, set in mo- 
tion by electricity, come little figures 
from all parts of the world. Each lit- 
tle man carries a flag, on which is writ- 
ten the total number cf immigrants who 
have come during the past ten years 
from the nation he represents. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
uses electricity to carry its message to 
the general public. By various electric 
devices, along with casts, charts and 
screens, it explains how the United 
States government is empowered to re- 
port on industrial, educational and oc- 
cupational diseasés, how it compiles sta- 
tistics on industrial accidents, how it can 
tell the story of the wages, hours and 
earnings of the principal industries of 
the country, what it knows about wom- 
en’s labor, about child labor, about the 
facts of the cost of living, and the labor 
laws of the United States. 

The exhibit on trade diseases is 
especially impressive. The present trend 
in the cost of living is shown by an 
original contrivance. A ten-foot electric 
graph displays by a series of curves 
with a differently colored light for each 
curve, the courses that wholesale prices, 
retail prices, hours and wages have 
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CT I. AC 
FIRST MONTH END OF FIRST YEAR END OF SECOND YEAR 


"72 MORE HOMES 
- BLIGHTED 


DARK “AND SAD 3 MORE HOMES 


PRACTICALLY ALL OF THESE DEATHS WERE PREVENTABLE 


THE BABY BULLETIN TELLS How. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
AND ITS CAMPAIGN AGAINST INFANT 
MORTALITY 
Among its exhibits 1s an interest- 
ing village in three dimensions con~ 
structed by the North Carolina State 
Board of Health to show the life 
chances of 100 infants. This shows 


by tne legends and the flickering of 
lights the fate of the babies in its 
100 homes. 


SLIDE USED BY THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
TO SHOW THE CARE OF A BABY 


7 MORE BABIES DIE 
TOTAL 29 OUT OF 100 


2 


To see hours in a 


taken since 1907. 
white line weaving their way downward 


while wages rise slowly, wholesale 
prices a little faster, and retail prices 
most rapidly of all, challenges’ discus- 
sion as to the propriety of putting these 
different factors into one graph. The 
maker of the device has allowed the 
curve movement to stop so that the 
four curves seem to meet at 100 in 
1913. This creates a false impression. 
“Come together!” cried a workingman 
in my hearing, “they don’t do no such 
thing !” 

This exhibit of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor, with its somewhat com- 
placent tone, should be seen in connec- 
tion with the exhibits of the Consumers’ 
League and the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, just around the corner. Here 
the risks not yet eliminated and other 
persistent high human costs in some in- 
dustries, are shown without special 
originality but with a brave insistence 


[Continued on page 321) 


THE FLOOD TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 


The exhibit of the federal Bureau of Immigration includes an electric graph 
showing the increase from 25,000 in 1820 to almost 1,400,000 in 1914. 


Tne case in front contains various odd objects brought into the country by 


immigrants. 
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Before Our Footlights 


The School-keeping of the Motion-picture Showmen 


By Fohn Collier 


SECRETARY COMMUNITY EXTENSION COMMITTEE, PEOPLES INSTITUTE; FOUNDER WITH 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH, OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 


bird’s-eye view of the theater in 

history. We saw that it was an 

ancient and massive social institu- 
tion; that drama, as a_ psycho-social 
function, has influenced both the de- 
velopment of society and the formation 
of the human soul for ages and ages. 
We saw that the theater as a distinctive 
institution was most creative and freest 
from abuse when, for a brief period in 
Greece, it was neither commercialized 
nor censored, when it was civic and yet 
was not administered, as modern public 
education is, largely through political 
channels. 

We noted the vital interdependence be- 
tween drama on the one hand and mass- 
movements, battling propagandas and 
generous social programs on the other. 
We saw that Protestantism eschewed the 
theater, banned it and forced its radical 
secularization, and that Roman Catholic 
Christendom, through the Counter-Re- 
formation, followed the Protestant lead. 

Finally, we noted the rise of indus- 
trialism, of industrial urbanization, of 
the proletariat; the enforced commercial- 
ization of leisure, including the theater; 
and the beginning, in the soctal-ethical 
world, of that process which Nietzsche 
has called “the transvaluation of all 
values.’ We saw that the theater, 
among its many modern qualities, freely 
partook of that more adventurous tone, 
that scorn of taboos and that incidental 
destructiveness which are qualities of 
public discussion in our day. 


if N the preceding article we gained a 


E have now to note one further 

fact, which must condition all our 
thinking about the theater, especially its 
regulation. No one, on this side of the 
ocean, denies that all the people have the 
right to all educational opportunity. 
This is our dogma in America. It 6 
our proof that we have evolved beyond 
the caste system which has land-locked 
the thoughts of men since the beginning 
of history. It is the corollary of our 


universal suffrage. It is not our inten- 
tion that the state shall tell men what to 
think, or that thought shall be restricted 
to the few. From this fact the immedi- 
ate deduction is, that we should be trait- 
ors to America, to democracy and to the 
modern ideal if we tried to institute a 
cramping censorship, legal or otherwise, 
of drama. | 

But a further deduction is more prac- 
tically important, if less obvious. It is 
a supreme duty of the state to see that 
all educational opportunity reaches all 
the people. The theater is, in our view, 
an incomparable vehicle of education, 
the most evangelizing form of speech, 
the most morally dynamic form of art, 
the most significantly social form of en- 
joyment. Suppose it is not now free, 
that it is censored already, though not by 
the state? Suppose there is lacking that 
necessary human organization or phys- 
ical provision without which noble 
drama cannot be made accessible to all 
people? Suppose the growth itself of 
dramatic art, the self-discovery of the 
human spirit through drama, is being 
limited by constraints and_ deficiencies 
which can be remedied only through so- 
cial action?) Hands off at the wrong 
place, is clearly a social duty; hands on 
at the right place will be a more urgent 
one, and more difficult. 

Commercialization is the main present 
handicap on the theater; more precisely, 
commercial monopolization, due rather 
to the indifference of the state and the 
failure of public understanding than to 
the aggressions of commerce. Here 
positive social action is called for. But 
English-speaking peoples have for cen- 
turies acted upon the theory that public 
drama concerned the state only as a 
police problem. American communities, 
with a few, a very few recent exceptions, 
yet hold to this theory. The theater has 
suffered from the prevailing chaos and 
eccentricity of our sumptuary policies 
which embrace Sabbath observance, the 
saloon and public amusement general- 


ly. This American disposition toward 
haphazard, emotional sumptuary legis- 
lation has reached a climax in the 
theatrical censorship movement; while 
the great needs and uses of the theater 
have cried aloud to deaf ears and ex- 
ploitation has reigned supreme. 

Motion-pictures have intensified alike 
the need for constructive action and the 
temptation toward destructive action. 
The suddenness of their advent, their 
immediate monopolization by the vaude- 
ville interests, the hugeness of their ap- 
peal and their fascination for the un- 
sophisticated and the young, have created 
many bogies but many real emergencies 
as well. 

President G. Stanley Hall has termed 
them “perhaps the greatest didactic de- 
vice since the invention of printing.” 
But compare them with that invention 
which created a revelution in human 
life! The printing-press carried knowl- 
edge and thought to a whole world; but 
how relatively slow was the process,— 
no more rapid than the growth of liter- 
acy! Compared with printing, the mo- 
tion-picture goes like lightning; in a de- 
cade, it has broken through to the eyes 
and brains of hundreds of millions of 
people, of all culture-grades and of 
every land. 

Between printing and motion-pictures 
there is another contrast, subtler and 
more important: Drama captures its 
audience through the mere fascination 
of human interest, of novel spectacle, 
struggle and action; then, by force of 
its own peculiar psychology and in- 
herently social nature, it creates in the 
audience that rapport, that emotional 
partisanship and intellectual hospitality 
which it needs to drive the special mess- 
age home. Because of this fact, motion- 
pictures and drama generally will make 
enemies in exactly that degree to which 
they lend their wizard-like power to 
those interests and causes which have 
enemies. Yet toward the outlawed and 
militant cause and toward all things that 
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have wildness in them, dramatic art is 
impelled like the douser’s wand toward 
underground streams. 

The pressure brought on the state to 
censor drama is therefore great, and 
censorship looms large in the present- 
day American mind as the main social 
program toward drama. Until a few 
years ago, this subject was a purely 
academic one in the United States. Now 
it is a fighting issue, and a mass of prac- 
tical experience has already been ac- 
cumulated, making it possible to reason 
searchingly as to its dangers and merits. 
As this subject has never been methodi- 
cally treated, not even in the briefs and 
opinions incident to the Supreme Court 
review of censorship, it will receive a 
disproportionate attention in the present 
series of articles. And in concluding 
them, under the title, The Creative 
Future, a constructive program of state 
action and of disinterested social effort 
toward the theater will be essayed. 

Even before treating of censorship, 
one or two preliminary questions must 
be discussed: such as the legal regula- 
tion of the character and behavior of 
theatrical audiences and the safeguard- 
ing of theaters from panic and fire. And 
first of all, we must try to give body and 
contemporary human meaning to our 
problem; we must visualize this theater 
which has forced its way into every city 
and village of the land. Our cases 
which follow—four in number—will 
themselves make obvious certain solu- 
tions, and they will suggest that, from 
the merest practical standpoint, the the- 
ater problem is a complex one, not to be 
wholly solved by the method which a 
mothers’ congress in Nebraska urged, 
namely, by prohibiting all themes of 
love and hate. Nor yet by the attitude, 
frequently encountered by those who de- 
sire to introduce motion-pictures into 
schools and churches, which is suggested 
by the resolution adopted in the early 
automobile days by a church conference 
in Indiana: 


“Whereas we realize the difficulty and 
unpleasantness in dealing with the auto- 
mobile spirit, and we advise all churches 
not to allow their members to own or 
operate an automobile, auto-truck, motor- 
cycle or any motor vehicle, at least until 
such time as they become in general 
use, or until we get more light on the 
subject.” 


I 


ERE is a neighborhood in the Gas 
House district of New York. 
Trish and Italian strains blend. The 
neighborhood is conglomerate of factor- 
ies and homes. A_ noisy audience, a 
friendly one, an audience of habitués of 
this particular theater; it is a nascent 
social group, with certain tacit standards 
and likes and dislikes. Before these 
foot lights on amateur nights, once week- 
ly, the neighbors themselves “get the 
hook,” amid catcalls and yells of en- 
couragement and occasional bouquets of 
real roses. 
The program contains vaudeville and 


motion-pictures. First comes a thrilling 
American film showing the rescue of a 
babe from an eagle; after it a rollicking 
domestic comedy; and then Belgian 
refugees are seen, crowding the docks of 
Ostend. Then acrobatics, followed by a 
male-and-female duet raucously sung, its 
chorus echoed by the audience,—one of 
those products of ultimate banality which 
the professional song writers make 
by thousands and which are sung to mil- 
lions all over the land. 

Now a monologist appears. All has 
been innocent, heretofore; but this tall, 
conventionalized hayseed, with bald 
head and sinister goatee, breathes pruri- 
ency as he goes. We cannot choose but 
hear,—and see. He chants a vile ballad, 
with leering innuendoes. He contorts 
himself monstrously, obscenely. With 
every climax of foulness there is a scat- 
tered stamping and shouting from the 
gallery. Most of the audience are silent. 
They watch, but obliquely, as it were. 
A few are looking at the floor. But 
none hiss or leave the theater, and the 
applause brings an encore still viler than 
the first performance. Then flashes on 
another “movie” and all is well. 


HIS is a type of the very simplest 

case to be found in the moral prob- 
lem of theaters. Thorough investiga- 
tions, in whatever city made, agree that 
for sheer, unmixed baseness one must 
search the low-priced casual vaudeville. 
The remedy is obvious, although the 
formal censorships, existing and pro- 
posed, ignore it. It lies, first, in the 
prosecution of actor and theater-owner 
under the penal laws which already ex- 
ist in cities and states; and second, in 
the revocation of the theater license in 
cases where the offense is repeated. The 
initiative should be through complaints 
from citizens and reports of inspectors 
who, on behalf of the licensing authority, 
should periodically visit all licensed es- 
tablishments and report on violations of 
law. 


II 


A HILL-VILLAGE in western North 
Carolina. The ruination of lum- 

ber, more wasteful of natural and so- 
cial resources than any mere transient 
war, has swept our “contemporary an- 
cestors,” a thousand or more in number, 
together into a social barrenness most 
extreme. An old warehouse stands in 
the village. It was used for roller- 
skating until a revivalist denounced the 
sport. Subsequently, through the local 
ministers, roller-skating was interdicted. 
Here motion-pictures are given once 
weekly, or were, five years ago, for this 
incident is retrospective. How they 
crowded to this show, doctors and 
preachers and mill-hands and, children, 
the illiterate and the literate. And for 
those starved eyes, what windows open- 
ing upon life were thrown wide! As a 
cultivator of interest, the “movie” has 
the farmer’s institute beaten to a fraz- 
zle. 

Here is the program for tonight: 

Niagara Falls. 

A French film, skipping lightsomely 
through the inevitable triangle, the lead- 
ing villain being ultimately disgraced. 
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A Civil War romance, vivid and ad- 
mirable. 

A Gunness murder film. Mrs. Gun 
ness was the Indiana lady who buried 
several husbands in her farmyard; a 
“movie” villainess of some years ago. 

When the second film was about two- 
thirds done, the Baptist minister walked 
from the hall. 
night proprietor, and this conversation 
ensued: 

Minister: Can I believe my sight! 
Why do you bring a French high-life 
picture to Omega? 

Proprietor: I swear I feel as bad as 
you do. I never brought that film; it 
came here from Azalea. It was showed 
there last night. 

M. But you are showing that picture. 
Why didn’t you look at it before the 
show ? 

P. Ain’t had time. It just came 
down on the six o’clock train. Anyhow, 
I don’t get but four reels, and it takes 
them all to make a show. 

M. So that’s your manner of doing 
business. Then we had better do with- 
out your show in Omega. 

When they returned, Mrs. Gunness 
had started making a Past. The min- 
ister, now angry as well as shocked, 
carried the matter to his fellow-ministers 
and to the town council of newly in- 
corporated Omega; and when the mis- 
haps were repeated in successive weeks 
and the helplessness of the proprietor 
had been fully demonstrated, Omega 
prohibited motion-pictures and prohibits 
them still. 


OUR problem is more complex now 

than in our first illustration. Mrs. 
Gunness no longer walks across the 
screen. The growth of prudence and 


He coralled the one- 


heightened standards among the makers, 


of films, and the work of the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures, 
have quite thoroughly banished obscen- 
ity, successful crime and _ purposeless 
gruesomeness from the art. In every 
other respect, ninety-five out of each 
hundred present-day film exhibitors are 
as helpless about their programs as the 
Omega exhibitor was. The triangle 
film is eternal. Problem plays grow in 
number, in variety, in power; Mormons 
are criticized, Italians are criticized, and 


Jews, and colored people; powerful 
churches are criticized, and the word 
goes forth: “Censor the ‘movies!’” 


Police and politicians, employers of 
labor, yea, even hallowed conventions of 
behavior, whose antiquity entitles them 
to the name of moral laws; organized 
labor, woman’s suffrage-—they are all 


expounded, exposed, dramatized, ap- 
plauded, libeled. 
And yet, few indeed are the films 


which would not be good in their proper 
place; few, those which are good in all 
places. But each film, with negligible 
exceptions, is destined for the same vast 
mixed audience everywhere, as the sys- 
tem works today. The exhibitor does 
not, cannot, choose his program; the 
audience cannot be suited. ~ 

Just as no formal censorship touched 
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the problem of vaudeville, suggested in 
our first illustration, so none touches 
the problem of this, our second illus- 
tration. The non-official National Board 
of Censorship is equally helpless. That 
which a censorship can do while cen- 
soring each film on behalf of all the 
people, the national board has done. 
That further and even more important 
selective work of assigning films to ap- 
propriate audiences and to none other, 
which the national board in its capacity 
as censor has not done, no legal cen- 
sorship even proposes to do. 

Verily, the agitation, now widespread, 
for compulsory legal censorship, is bark- 
ing up some other tree than this. 

Of our four illustrations, we have 
given two. And we have already come 
in our second squarely against prob- 
lems which, manifestly basic and urgent, 
yet wholly elude both of the two estab- 
lished methods of theatrical control 
(prosecution under the penal laws, and 
suspension or revocation of license) as 
well as the proposed new method (com- 
pulsory legal censorship). Our suc- 
ceeding illustrations will prove more 
baffling still. 


Til 


T Grand Opera in one week are 
given Sophocles and Wagner and 
Strauss and Oscar Wilde :—fratricide 
and sadism and incest, inextricably 
blended with deathless moral will, with 
race passion and conquering beauty, all 
winged with histrionic genius and the 
music of the spheres. Tomorrow they 
pass into opera in English; and day af- 
ter tomorrow, they will have gone as 
motion-pictures to ten thousand nickel 
theaters, ten thousand congregations of 
families and centers of the nascent moral 


. life of a nation. 


IV 


BORDERLINE plays, yet future- 

building, necessary plays, compete 
with John Drew and with Potash and 
Perlmutter on Broadway. There the 
girl immigrant is seen in the nets; there 
Pinero’s heroine, out of her own finest 
nature, defies the marriage code. Es 
lebe das Leben—life lives!—on this 
modern stage. Sudermann’s Magda re- 
turns scarred but enfranchised, an un- 
wedded mother, to her provincial home. 
Brieux probes .deeps (as in Matern- 
ity) in plays which, from the prevailing 
conventional standpoint, are more tene- 
brous still, The white-slaver plies his 
trade and escapes, and lives prosperous- 
ly forever after—as in real life. Per- 
sonal responsibility dwindles or shifts its 
emphasis wholly, before the dramatic 
demonstration of social responsibility 
and of economic cause. The moral 
horizons are swept far back; philosophy 


_ and psychic speculation invade the fore- 


ground claimed so long by the moral 
axioms. Taboos are lifted and hallowed 
institutions are assailed with destructive 
sincerity. 

Here, at the very forefront of human 
thought, drama comes to its twentieth 
century own as prober of social causes, 
revealer of social realities below per- 


sonal illusions, subversive evangelist, 
bearer to the many of the significant ex- 
perience of the few. 

And this mission of drama has only 
begun. 

But today, these confessions and 
propagandas are on Broadway; tomor- 
row they claim the one-night stands. 
The day after tomorrow they go, reft of 
language and accentuated in critical ac- 
tion and in visual detail, to the millions 
who are shaped, in a measure no man 
can estimate, and in ways that can 
hardly be imagined, by the seventeen 
thousand motion-picture shows of@the 
land. 


T becomes a fascinating practical sub- 
ject, this problem of drama. It is 
not a good that we can have or not 
have, according to our will. It is not an 
evil that we can blot out. No, truly, it 
is life itself, this problem of drama. 
And so fraught with meaning for our 
moral life and public life, for the edu- 
cation that makes us what we are, that 
we cannot remain collectively indiffer- 
ent to it. 

Even if we think that drama is better 
left wholly aside by the state, that it 
should remain with commercial and pri- 
vate enterprise, unmodified by state ac- 
tion, we are still forced to recognize 
that other people do not think so. The 
state has already laid a strong hand on 
the theater. A stronger hand is threat- 
ened. Regulation, interference of some 
kind, there is bound to be. 

Shall this regulation enslave and de- 
stroy, or shall it liberate and upbuild? 


DISCUSSION of regulative ac- 

tion by the state toward the the- 
ater must fall under two divisions: the 
regulation of buildings and of the char- 
acter and conduct of audiences; and the 
regulation of performances. The first 
division will be treated but scantily in 
this series; its details are technical and, 
in the main, important only to those 
concerned with the framing of codes for 
theaters. Two illustrations will be of 
interest because of their wider bearings 
upon these specific problems. 


LARGE audience was crushed and 

burned in Chicago, ten years or 
more ago, in the Iroquois theater dis- 
aster. Many cities hastened to revise 
their building and fire laws for theaters. 
A law excellent in many respects was en- 
acted in New York. But aldermanic 
zeal, influenced by the whisperings of 
some political owners of then-existing 
theaters, both under-reached and over- 
reached itself, and the whole theater- 
going public, and dramatic art itself, has 
suffered in consequence. 

First, the aldermen required the pro- 
vision of open courts where needed and 
also where not needed; in the rear of 
theaters, for instance, on the outside of 
fireproof walls from which neither exits 
nor. windows opened. They forbade the 
placing of overhead stories above the 
prosceniums of theaters. Then they 
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made the law non-retroactive. As a 
consequence, the construction of new 


theaters was discouraged; existing the- 
aters were favored as against new struc- 
tures; competition was restricted; 
ground rent, in proportion to the earn- 
ing power of new theaters, was increased 
probably forty per cent. Result: High 
prices for admission to theaters; in- 
creased capital, made necessary by in- 
creased ground rentals and construction 
costs; dramatic experimentation made 
risky by heightened overhead charges; 
monopoly both protected and encour- 
aged. 

This illustration has more than a tech- 
nical interest. When we recall that the 
high-priced seats dominate the policy of 
the theater; that the traveling public, 
sensation-hunting, “out for a good 
time,” largely dominates the high-priced 
seats; and that Broadway dominates the 
theater circuits of the entire country; 
we can see how the forgotten New York 
aldermen changed for the worse the 
dramatic status of all America. 

This same New York theater-building 
law exempted from any and all codified 
requirements those playhouses which. 
seated fewer than 300 people. Above a 
seating capacity of 300, the more impor- 
tant cost-producing items were absolute,. 
not graduated according to the number 
of seats. Result: Hundreds of ‘“‘nickelo- 
deons,” each seating fewer than 300 
people, all chaotically regulated in the 
absence of statutory guidance and cheap- 
ly conducted because of the small audi- 
ences. So New York, the largest city, 
had the most niggardly and the shab- 
biest motion-picture theaters of any city.. 
After several years, Mayor Gaynor 
“tackled” this problem. He found that 
vested interests had so adjusted them- 
selves to the law-made condition (vest- 
ed interests will adjust to any law if 
given time enough; the people pay) 
that a three-years’ struggle was neces- 
sary before the aldermen finally enacted 
a law making possible an effective con- 
trol of “movies.” Not a small matter; 
for the New York motion-picture audi- 
ence is three-quarters of a milion a day. 


ND again: children are seekers of 
amusement. But many states and 
cities, long ago, sought to restrict the 
use of the theater, and of other places 
of public resort, by children. Usually 
the law briefly forbids, under penalty, 
the admission of children under fourteen 
or sixteen years, unless they are accom- 
panied by parent or guardian. There 
are two sound considerations behind this 
law. It (theoretically) assists parents 
in keeping their children away from bad 
theaters, and requires adult company for 
children at all theaters; for the child 
may conceivably get evil even from a 
good performance, unless a responsible 
mature person is there to guide his 
thought. And unaccompanied children, 
seated for hours in semi-darkness amid 
[Continued on page 320) 


HE meterologists, who have left off fore- 

I casting tomorrow’s weather for pilots and 
harvesters, long enough to dip into history, have 
found one dramatic fact. This fact has been the 
wonderful outflowering of civilization, when hardy 
people of the North have migrated to the southern 
temperate zones. This is written deep in the 
human story of the Mediterranean and it has been 
the forecast of many observers for the sunset 
coastal region beyond the Rockies. They have 
hailed it in the insurgent political life of Califor- 
nia, in its economic unrest and the development 
of centers of art and letters there. The two ex- 
positions of the Panama year mark something 
more therefore than the splitting of the backbone 
of the continent to let the boats through. They 
afford an opportunity to judge whether we have a 
differentiation of life here across the mountains; 
social growth which smacks of the soil no less than 
Mr. Burbank’s new fruits; which like them may be 
a hybrid of existing types, but is none the less 
something new; an addition to the American total. 
Something of all this can be traced in Mr. John- 
son’s article on the San Diego enterprise, which 
in its scheme of organization no less than in its 
Spanish architecture, embodies the spirit of the 
changing peoples of the Southwest. Something is 
suggested in the emphasis upon the humanities 
which Miss Peixotto finds in San Francisco’s fair. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN came into Philadel- 
phia with three loaves under his arm. When 
he died, he left many things. One of them was a 
foundation—a sum of money to be put out at com- 
pound interest and thereafter to maintain a cer- 
tain type of school for the youth of his native 
town of Boston. Another was a living institution 
—the University of Pennsylvania. 

Franklin was about the most far-seeing man of 
his time, yet so short of sight was he as to the 
social changes of a century, that while the 
‘‘academy and charitable school in the province 
of Pennsylvania,’’ which he was instrumental in 
starting, waxed and grew into college and univer- 
sity, his Boston trust fund had to be thrown into 
the courts, and its terms modified, to be of any 
practical service when it matured 100 years later. 

Yet with this outstanding example before them, 
the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
seem to be so cock-sure that the present ordering 
of life and labor in the commonwealth is something 
fixed and settled, so convinced that they are wise 
enough to pass on what changes are good changes, 
that they ban an instructor who thinks differently. 
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HE year has been one of much stress in the © 

university life of the country. Highteen | 
months ago the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the American Economic Association, and |, 
the American Sociological Society appointed com- 
mittees, later merged, to take up the question of 
freedom of teaching. They are to bring in a final |. 
report next December. In the interval no less than © 
five great commonwealths have put a wealth of 
laboratory material at their disposal. Colorado ~ 
and Pennsylvania are the latest. The University 
of Wisconsin has been under a cross fire of legis- 
lative investigation and a somewhat similar situa- 
tion developed in Minnesota. In March, dismis- — 
sals at the University of Utah were followed by — 
the resignation of no less than seventeen mem- — 
bers of the faculty. The men who gave up their ~ 
positions included the dean of the school of arts, © 
the dean of the law school, and seven professors, | 
most of them heads of departments. A writer in © 
the School Review points out that 
“some of these men have built up the university, and have 


served the state anywhere from three to twenty years. The old- — 
est dean in time of service and one of the youngest instructors — 


refused alike to continue at tneir posts. ... One cannot help ad- — 


miring the idealism of tne gray-haired men who have resigned 
from comfortable places at a time of life when they will have 
great difficulty in securing others anywhere near as good; of the 
young men who have thrown up their first jobs for the sake o 
their convictions.” : 


The current issue of School and Society pre- 
sents a preliminary summary of findings on con- 
ditions at Utah by the committee of inquiry of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
The committee is composed of men of the 
highest standing: E. R. A. Seligman (Columbia) 
chairman, John Dewey (Columbia), Frank A. 
Fetter (Princeton), J. P. Lichtenberger (Penn- 
sylvania), A. O. Lovejoy (Johns Hopkins), and 
H. C. Warren (Princeton). 

Sectarian and political reasons have been as- 
scribed to the action of the regents, all of the dis- 
charged members of the faculty being non-Mor- 
mons, but the committee does not find the evi- 
dence such as to enable it to judge of motives. 

Out of the very charges brought against the pro- 
fessors dismissed in March, it finds that the presi- 
dent of the university and the chairman of the 
board of regents virtually gave notice that the ex- 
pression by a professor, in private conversation, 
of an unfavorable judgment on their qualifica- 
tion for office would be ground for dismissal. 

As to the proceedure followed by them in the 
dismissals, it finds that with respect to the prin- 
cipal and only significant charge, that of ‘‘work- 
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ng against the administration,’’ the president ac- 
epted as true without investigation, the confi- 
lential statements of private informants, at no 
ime permitted the professor to know the names 
f his accusers, and presented the charge after re- 
‘celving a sweeping denial, and without examining 
ther evidence offered by this professor as to its 
alsity; that the board accepted the president’s 
recommendation without knowing the source of 
the principal accusation or the nature of the evi- 
dence on which it was based; that ‘‘considerations 
of equity were not taken account of at the time 
of the dismissals,’’ and that no thorough or public 
investigation was made. The board’s rejection of 
petitions for such a public inquiry, from faculty, 
alumni, students, and large numbers of citizens, 
and its declarations that it alone is responsible 
for the management of the university, runs coun- 
ter to three fundamentals: 


a 


“namely, that every institution of public education, and especially 
a state university, requires for its success the confidence and re- 
spect of the public; that there can be no sure hold upon public 
confidence without an unflinching readiness to face publicity in 
regard to all official acts and policies; and tnat the only effective 
way in which any public body can meet serious charges brougnt 
by responsible persons is by not merely permitting but demand- 
ing a searching and open inquiry into its methods.” 


The committee gives the professors who re- 
signed credit for bringing about the alterations in 
the plan of administration of the university, which 
have been instituted since March and which will 
enable the faculty to bring its views to the notice 
of the governing body. It finds that there has 
_peen in the past a tendency to repress legitimate 
utterances (on the part of both faculty and stu- 
dents) upon religious, political or economic ques- 
tions, when these were thought likely to affect the 
university’s appropriations. The governor of 
the state brought pressure upon the university 
authorities to have them discipline any teachers 
who had passed favorably upon the speech of the 
class valedictorian of 1914, whose sentiments were 
not to his liking. The committee did not find con- 
elusive evidence connecting the governor’s action 
with the dismissals; but the whole tendency 
toward curbing utterance has resulted in condi- 
tions which it finds ‘‘extremely unwholesome.’’ 
Perhaps the most damaging thing in the present- 
ment is a quotation from a ‘‘public statement’’ 
made by the board of regents in explanation of 
the dismissals. The pith of it follows: 


“Tt is argued to the board that professors and instructors 
should have the rignt of free thought, free speech and free ac- 
tion. This can not be and is not questioned. The board, how- 
ever, has the same rights. These privileges are reciprocal. Waen 
the rights of the two clash, then it is for the board to determine 
which is right and which course serves, or is inimical to, the best 
interests of the university. Some one must have the right and 
responsibility to decide such matters, and the law has vested it in 
the board.” 


In the view of the committee, this statement 


“denied the limits of freedom of speech in tne university in a 
way which alone was sufficient to give any member of the faculty 
an adequate reason for resigning forthwith.” 


The Utah regents have more than justified the 
organization six months ago of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


MESSRS. LAUGHLIN AND LEAVITT 


WO current magazines contain articles which 
afford’ new excuse for reverting to an old 
text. Mr. Leavitt in Pearson’s attempts to indict 
the intellectual integrity of the philanthropic 
movement. Professor Laughlin in the Atlantic 
attempts to indict the sanity of the movement for 
greater industrial democracy. Neither writer 
will perhaps feel complimented by this association 
of their names. The audiences from which they 
may expect respectively a favorable response are 
as far apart as the poles, and the equatorial path 
of democratic philanthropy is a long way both 
from the arid, frozen regions surrounding the 
north pole of anti-democracy and from that about 
the south pole of anti-philanthropy. 


Professor Laughlin is not against democracy of 
the political kind, which has been won, though he 
sounds a note of warning against the idea that 
representative government can be replaced by 
direct action. It is the ‘‘extension of justice not 
now obtainable by law to a field of economic re- 
wards in which injustice is assumed,”’ as, for ex- 
ample, to wages in sweated industries, which he 
attacks as illogical, vicious and uneconomic. Un- 
fortunately for his argument injustice in sweated 
industries is not assumed but proven. The in- 
adequacy of the principle that ‘‘price-fixing’’ as 
applied to wages, hours, and conditions of industry 
may safely be left to ‘‘economic forces like de- 
mand and supply’’ has been demonstrated beyond 
eavil. The modifying principle, so clearly enunci- 
ated by Henry Carter Adams at the first meeting 
of the American Economic Association, that with- 
out destroying or limiting competition as between 
individuals, the state may wisely fix the plane 
above which competition shall take place, gives 
all the economic and political justification re- 
quired for the abolition of sweating, child labor, 
excessive hours, and other demonstrable evils 
and excesses of unrestrained business competition. 
The community has the right, and will increas- 
ingly exercise it, to establish standards of livi ing 
standards of industry, below which it will not tol- 
erate work to be carried on, or houses to be occu- 
pied, or health to be neglected, and this not solely 
because of the effect on others, but because of our 
own community sense of decency and social obli- 
gation. Some ‘call this justice, some call it altru- 
ism, but it comes to the same thing under either 
name. The essential idea of industrial democracy, 
conceived as a progressive and dynamic principle, 
is not equality of industrial rewards, but increas- 
ingly effective participation by workers in main- 
taining their standards and in determining the 
conditions under which their industry shall be 
carried on, theirs no less than it is that of the 
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stockholders, or direetors, or bankers, though in 
a different sense. 

Until the earth turns its north pole towards the 
sun, we may be confident that the movement for 
social justice, for greater industrial democracy, 
for eradicating the demonstrable causes of human 
misery will go on. Business will not again, even 
though a new barbarism emerges from the great 
contemporary war, exploit the weaknesses of men, 
women and children, unchallenged by an econom- 
ics which deserves to be called social. Is the earth 
more likely to lurch in the other direction, giv- 
ing eternal noon-day to the Leavitt idea? This 
is, apparently, that any man who recognizes that 
there are grievous hardships, injustice and ex- 
ploitation in the world which no fault or personal 
weakness of those who suffer from them can ex- 
plain, must thereupon, if he would maintain his 
intellectual integrity, tell Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, or, let us say, the capitalistic owner 
of Pearson’s Magazine, that he and other prop- 
erty-owners are personally responsible for all this 
misery; and that if one fails to challenge the 
institution of private property, there is no possi- 
ble explanation except reluctance to endanger a 
salaried position. 

Any man who turns aside from the search for 
truth or who hesitates to speak it boldly because 
of the effect on position, reputation or friendships 
is beneath contempt; and one who without a scin- 
tilla of evidence, even in the face of abundant evi- 
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segregate the unaccompanied children out. 
under guardians licensed by the city, and 
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dence to the contrary, insinuates that another has 
done this thing for any such reason, is in an equally 
unenviable position. There is a place beneath the 
sun for the man who sees injustice and strikes a 


it directly, who sees hardships and tries to lessen © 
them, who discovers specific exploitation and ex- 7 


poses it, and who still refuses to accept the theory 
that these hardships, injustices and exploitations 
are all resolvable into one great hydra-headed 
monster called capitalism. Social injustice cer- 
tainly does result from economic exploitation and 
a stand-up fight against the interests vested in 
such exploitation is involved in the struggle for 
justice. 


vestigation and education, saner legislation and 


wiser court decisions, relief for individuals in ~ 


distress, and the painstaking organization of 


remedial measures, but whose studies and obser- _ 


vations lead them to have constantly diminishing 


rather than increasing confidence in current for- — 


mule for social solutions. There are those who 
are as honest, and as fearless, as their fellows who 


do not denounce particular bankers and capital- 4 


ists, except as they actually connect such individ- 
uals with particular situations for which they 
really have some personal responsibility and who 
even then may believe in the minimum of personal 
denunciation and the maximum of social com- 
pulsion. 


The theater problem is not differ- 
ent from other legislative problems; it 


In these particular interests and not in 7 
an abstraction are the real trenches of the com- ¥ 
mon enemy. There is a place for those who fight 7 
poverty, disease and crime concretely through in-— 


a promiscuous crowd, are liable to all 
sorts of abuse. 

But the law-makers who made these 
laws did not answer the question, 
“Where then are the children to go?” 

“How are the children to get else- 
where the life which they seek in thea- 
ters?” or even “Is the law enforcible, 
and will it breed new evils?” They 
made the laws and forgot them. Laws 
of this type, whose good intention is so 
evident, whose probable effectiveness is 
so plausible, are easy to place on the 
statute books and wellnigh impossible to 
get off. 

This law, wherever it exists, is gener- 
ally and often flagrantly violated. 
Theoretically needful, it is not supported 
by the practical will of children, par- 
ents, police or courts. It is consciously 
defied by the children, and the com- 
mercial premium upon its violation is 
overwhelming. The most objectionable 
shows, and those readiest to pay small 
graft, are its most reckless violators. 

In still subtler ways the law is de- 
moralizing. Again and again, in more 
than one part of the country, the writer 
has heard this law quoted as a reason 
for doing nothing further toward the 
moral regulation of public shows. Im- 
possible to repeal, the law is almost 
equally difficult to amend in the direction 
of helpiul discrimination and enforci- 
bility. An attempt in New York to 


then to admit them freely to those thea- 
ters which met the stringent requirements 
of the new Gaynor motion-picture code, 
was literally shouted down by unin- 
formed and self-interested groups. After 
four years, no progress toward reason- 
ableness has been made. 

Thus it is that the indirect effects of 
any law are greater in number, often 
greater in importance, than its direct ef- 
fects. Piecemeal and sentimental legis- 
lation has in view only the direct effects 
and presumes a self-enforcing quality in 
the law. The fields of taxation and of 
sumptuary regulation abound in  in- 
stances of this rule. The notorious 
Raines law of New York state is an ex- 
ample. Aimed at the Sunday sale of 
liquor, its important effect was the crea- 
tion of hundreds of disorderly resorts. 
It drove the saloon and the hotel into 
partnership in the vice business. 

The eighteenth-century practice, in 
France, of levying a tax on windows, is 
a picturesque illustration having many 
analogies in our country today. This 
revenue measure caused the sealing up 
of windows in the homes of the poor, 
the result being an increase of tubercu- 
losis, etc. The Democratic campaign 
cry, “Tariff for revenue only,” is one 
present-day analogy. This cry is a dis- 
claimer of responsibility for necessary 
indirect results; impost duties are in- 
evitably “protective” .in their working 


must be treated as a whole and with | 


through-and-through understanding. 
How many American cities or states 
have faced this duty? 


E now reach the far more complex 

problem of the regulation of the- 
atrical performances. Broadly con- 
strued, this problem would really cover 
the aim of the whole present series of 
articles. But among various possible 
programs of regulation, one only,—cen- 
sorship,—is being extensively mooted at 
the present day. So unusual, so blud- 
geon-like is this program, reminiscent 
of olden days, of outgrown banalities 
and terrors, that sophisticated people 
hardly gave it serious thought until Feb- 
ruary last when—flash! the federal 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision, blasting a way for an unlimited 
star-chamber censorship of this delicate 
and potent art, the drama. And forth- 
right the state senate of Massachusetts, 
following the lead of Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Kansas and Ohio, passed down 
to the lower house, approved, a measure 
for theatrical censorship. 


[In the next instalments the history 
of the censorship movement—municipal, 
state and voluntary—will be set down 
together with the legal precedents on 
which it.is based. The Supreme Court 
decision will be analyzed and the actual 
workings of theatrical censorship de- 
scribed.—En1Tor. | 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘jupon the hateful results of allowing the 
H)continued existence of sweated indus- 
‘itries and of the hard-bargain employer. 
The vicious circle we all know,—the 
‘)child-labor circle, the real cost to indus- 
)) try of putting children early to work, of 
)) forcing down wages,—is carefully and 
convincingly shown next door where 
the National Child Labor Committee 
jgives also the program of protected 
childhood chiefly by gripping if fairly 
) familiar pictures. 

The Departments of the Census, of 
4% Commerce and of the Interior (in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts), all deserve a 
visit, especially that admirable set of 
} transparencies, models and photographs 
} showing the splendid betterment work 
of the Reclamation Service. 

A good example of how Uncle Sam 
treats his employes is shown in the 
model post-office running all day in one 
corner of the Palace of Mines. Here 
every possible labor-saving device and 
every expedient to secure wholesome 
conditions of work is shown so that as 
you stand above it ail on the platform 
provided for the spectator, you discover 
that the postal clerk has become like all 
the rest of the workers,—a mere feeder 
of machines. He places letters for 
“sweep-offs” to carry away, or feeds, 
not only letters to stackers, to stamping 
and cancelling machines or to “letter 
conveyors’ but parcels to parcel post 
conveyors and pouches mechanically 
filled with mail to “pouch conveyors.” 

One part of the exemplary exhibit 
made by the state of Massachusetts ex- 
plains how that state deals with the la- 
bor question. A chart called Making a 
Strikeless State, prepared by the state 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
which is evidently proud of the work 
that it has done, might specially be men- 
tioned. 

The New York state exhibit shows 
the important character of its labor ad- 
ministration. Miniature models, charts 
and pictures set forth what facts are 
collected, and what methods are used 
in the protection of men, women and 
children at work. In large glass cases, 
there are miniature factories, copied 
from actual New York buildings, show- 
ing in a most instructive way the muta- 
tion of New York factory buildings in 
the hands of the Bureau of Inspection. 
The old ways before the enforcement of 
the new factory building laws, the new 
way, and the remedial measures which 
lie in between, are graphically portrayed. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a creditable exhibit which deserves 
more than passing mention. Its striking 
characteristic is the finished and artistic 
presentation of the facts it wishes to 
impress upon the public. Many charts 
in neat black frames, under glass, uni- 
form in size and harmonious in tone, 
are hung evenly around the walls of a 
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The Price of Progress 


HE, Panama Canal stands as 


one of the most marvelous 


achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 


by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 


Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 


One System 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced ser- 
vice rates and added subscribers by 


the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense exceeding the cost of the 
canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And _ the 
usefulness of the telephone has been 
extended to all the people. 
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large, simply decorated room. They tell 
the story of the fight of organized labor 
during the past fifty years, the fight for 
shorter hours and better pay. Around 
about the three sides of the whole ex- 
hibit, a fine frieze, done especially for 
the A. F. of L., shows the many classes 
of hand-workers at their several occu- 
pations. 


The greater number of corporations, 
large and small, who present the story 
of the process and product of their busi- 
ness, offer as well the story of how they 
seek to add to the well-being of those 
they employ. Most notable of such ex- 
hibits is that of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. With great ingenuity a 
small mine has been _ constructed. 
Through its passages you are conducted 
by intelligent guides in miner’s dress, 
and at every turn you are shown the 
many new contrivances by which the 
worst hazards are averted from those 
whose altars are “under the earth-line.” 


Next in importance is the exhibit of 
the Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and 
Welfare of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Their arrangements for ac- 
cident prevention, for teaching first aid 
and rescue work, for the proper sanita- 
tion of shops, for the care of the sick, 
and the education and amusement of 
employes and their families, their vol- 
untary accident and pension plans, are 
all carefully shown by every conceiv- 
able expedient, models, maps, charts, 
photographs, and a most elaborate moy- 
ing-picture show. 

The Dayton Cash Register Company 
and Heinze’s “57 varieties” also use the 
“movies” to show their welfare work. 
The International Harvester Company 
and most of the mining and insurance 
companies, devote much space to this 
part of their activities. 

One other exhibit needs to be noted in 
this connection,—that of the Ford Motor 
Company. In the Palace of Mines, near 
the trim and complete exhibit of the 
Prudential Life, is the welfare exhibit 
of the Ford Motor Company, where the 
most energetic and convinced demon- 
strator on the grounds explains to you 
until you must needs share his convic- 
tion. He shows you his tasteful and 
exact miniatures of work-place and 
dwelling-houses, and insists that his par- 
ticular message is that only here can you 
see welfare work which teaches men the 
lesson of how “to make a life as well as 
a living.” 

There is a notable absence of material 
displaying the purpose and method of 
modern charity and correction. Neither 
municipal, county, state nor national so- 
ciety has attempted to tell the story of 
the case-worker. Modern methods for 
the care of the poor have practically no 
exposition, unless an excellent display of 
the treatment of vagrancy in the Mary- 


land exhibit in the Education Building 
can be so classed. State supervision and 
State institutional care are only repre- 
sented in exhibits of the state boards of 
health, of prisons and of charities, of 
the state of New York, and in the ad- 
mirably prepared exhibit on charity con- 
trol in Massachusetts. 


The New York state exhibit of char- 
ities shows its method of caring for the 
insane by a large composite model of a 
state hospital for the insane, by show- 
ing all the appliances used in treatment 
by hydrotherapy, and by a display of 
the work done by the insane in the oc- 
cupational departments. Massachusetts 
has a large map showing the organiza- 
tion in that state for care of the mental- 
ly diseased. 


New York stands practically alone in 
exhibiting facts concerning the problems 
of penology. A series of photographs 
show the prison system of that state. 
The whole system of taking finger-prints 
and of making the Bertillon measure- 
ments is carefully explained by a capable 
demonstrator. 


What is to be done for the care of de- 
fectives is shown with more or less 
clearness at several places. In the 
Massachusetts exhibit, there are various 
charts showing the work at Waverly. 
The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene has many significant screens over 
in one corner of the Palace of Liberal 
Arts; and the city of Oakland has in the 
Education Building an exhibit showing 
how the Oakland school authorities, 
through Mrs. Vinnie Hicks, is trying to 
help the backward and defective children 
of Oakland. Charts and specimen work 
of these children urge the public to un- 
derstand better the causes and facts of 
feeblemindness and to take measures 
for protecting society against it. 

Religious societies have a large repre- 
sentation in social betterment displays. 
Twenty-one of the members of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, some ten Bible societies and 
twelve religious organizations, such as 
the King’s Daughters and the Council of 
Jewish Women, have exhibits showing 
the social betterment work which they 
carry on in connection with their re- 
ligious propaganda. The exhibits of the 
Episcopal church, and of the Presbyter- 
ian Women’s Board of Home Missions, 
make especially good and graphic state- 
ments of what they have done; also the 
exhibit of the Council of Jewish Women 
tells the story of this work truthfully 
and with good taste. The Salvation 
Army has outdone itself with an exhibit 
costing about five thousand dollars, that 
displays their work at great lengti by 
colored photographs and charts, and a 
series of beautiful colored moving-pic- 
tures. 

The American National Red Cross has 


in the Palace of Liberal Arts, an elabor- © 


ate and effective exhibit of their rescue 
work from 1908 to 1914. There are 
numerous models, some of which have 
been displayed before, showing the re- 
lief work in flood and earthquake, fire 
and mine disaster. Perhaps the most 
striking of these is the model showing 
the horrors of famine in China, and the 
means taken to help. 

The social worker who comes from 


New York will feel justly proud, espe-_ 


cially when he visits the New York city 
exhibit. This is a complete social exhibit 
all by itself, which only a separate ar- 
ticle can properly describe. Both as to 
plan and presentation the exhibit repre- 
sents one hundred per cent efficiency. 
The facts displayed may not be new, but 
the installation is so graphic and so 
finished in execution that the whole 
thing is a contribution. 
leries at the center the story is set forth 
of the powers, duties and accomplish- 
ments of the several departments of the 
city government. Around the walls are 
arranged pictures and models, showing 
the general activities of the great metro- 
polis. There is no category of civic life 
that is not represented; on the other 
hand, there is no special aspect of social 
service which is featured. 

The exhibits on education are full of 
interest for the social worker. Espe- 
cially those of Massachusetts, New 
York, the Middle West and the Philip- 
pines, representing the United States; 
the Argentine and Uruguay, among the 
nations of South America; and those of 
China and Japan, should be visited. The 
two leading messages of the whole edu- 
cational exhibit are vocational guidance’ 
and industrial and technical training on 
the one hand, and on the other, the story 
of the growth of community co-opera- 
tion. Every school which contributes of- 
fers chiefly proof of its eagerness to 
supplement the training of the past, 
which had to do with giving an agile 
brain, by another training that aims to 
give also an expert hand. 

Equally, all of these school exhibits 
show the new appreciation of recrea- 
tion as a part of education, and a new 
interest in the home and “home work.” 
From a social student’s viewpoint, per- 
haps the most complete and remarkable 
exhibit is that given by the Bureau of 
Education of Manila; from the point of 
view of dignity of presentation and com- 
pleteness of physical equipment, there is 
no one exhibit more worthy of study 
than that of the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

I close this review of a series of ex- 
hibits on the whole highly respect- 
worthy, with a sense of many probable 
sins of selection and omission, How- 
ever, at least those I have designated 
are worthy of inspection. There are no 
doubt many others. 
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The American Social Hygiene Association 


has been offered 


A Prize of $1,000 


by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


to be awarded to the author of the 


BEST ORIGINAL PAMPHLET ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 


for adolescents between the ages of twelve and sixteen years. The following com- 
mittee will act as judges: 


Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Member of the Board of Directors of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; Superintendent of Sleighton Farms, Darlington, Pennsylvania. 


Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., Sixth Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 


Luther H. Gulick, M. D., Former Director of Physical Training, New York City Public Schools; 
President, The Camp Fire Girls, New York. 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Milton J. Rosenau, M.D., Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard Medical School, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Victor C. Vaughan, M. D., President of the American Medical Association; Dean, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


Competition for this prize is open to all. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY desires to use the winning pamphlet among its industrial 
policy holders. 


The Committee of Judges will conduct the competition in accordance with the following conditions :— 

Contest Closes July 31, 1915, at midnight; any manuscript received later will not be considered. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 3500 words and must be in English and must not have been previously published. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten on one side only of plain white paper 8"x 10%". 

Manuscripts must be paragraphed and punctuated for submission as “copy” to printer. 

Each Manuscript must bear some identifying mark or pen-name, but not the name of the author. 


The Author’s Name and Address, and the identifying mark or pen-name should be in a sealed envelope, accompanying 
the manuscript; the face of the envelope should bear the mark or pen-name only. 


More than One Manuscript may be submitted by the same author. 


The Winning Manuscript, in consideration of the award of $1,000., becomes the property of the donor of the prize, 
all rights therein being surrendered by the author. 


The Right to Purchase any manuscript submitted, at the rate of 5c. a word, is reserved by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and by The American Social Hygiene Association. 


Any Manuscript not winning the prize or purchased will be returned to the author if return postage is provided. 


Address Manuscripts and requests for further information to The menos Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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